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CIVILIZATION AND THE CHURCH —I. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 


I—Wnuar was once for Catholicity an argument for defence, has been now 
changed into a ground of accusation. //Once it was alleged that the Church creates 
and cherishes civilization: she is then a true daughter of heaven, the kind mother 
of nations.|/ Now it is said, the Church ceases to civilize: she is then a step-mother 
to the people: she has corrupted her primitive nature. 

Desirous of putting things in their right places, let us begin by rectifying the 
idea that is here distorted, in order to pass afterwards to the historical fact, which 
the world pretends not to know while it censures the Church. In this famous 
accusation it urges its own civilization as that which is proper to the Catholic 
Church, and after substituting one for the other, it upbraids the Church for being 

* no longer a civilizer, when on the contrary it should itself be upbraided for never 
wishing to be civilized. 

What does the world mean by civilization? It means the sum of those things 
which concern only our welfare here below, and which have reference to social 
perfection only in the natural order. A merely human science, which sprang from 
a distorted reason left to itself; arts useful for life magnified into the vastest propor- 
tions, multiplying without measure or term our wants and the means of satisfying 
them; a refinement of manners, which consists rather of a certain exterior polite- 
ness or beauty than in conformity of actions with the eternal laws of justice and 
honor: pleasures, conveniences, riches, extensive commerce, grand political insti- 
tutions, national power: this is in its widest sense all that the world admires as the 
height and crown of perfection among men. Nay, since such goods cannot be 
spread abroad nor increase unlimitedly in individuals taken by themselves, the 
world looks for them in the great multitude, in society as such, which alone gives 
ita wide and enduring subject and a greater abundance and vastness of means. 
In other words, the world regarding in the individual only the part which shall 
perish, and finding him too limited in force and capacity, and ignorant how to make 
him great by the participation of something more than human, is constrained to seek 
for a means of making him great and keeping him so by the way of collection. It 
proposes therefore as its aim perfection in the gross, to which the mass, the great 
whole, the social body tends, not particular persons who are of themselves unable to 

26 Vou. I.—No. 5. 
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produce or contain it. From the social body then the well-being of the individual 
may flow in a greater or less degree, according as he constitutes a principal organ 
of that body. Understanding things in this way, the individual is no longer the end 
but a means with respect to society, separated from which he falls back morally 
into nothing: society is the last end, to which all is referred and from which is 
taken the rule that measures good and evil. Hence the transition is very easy toa 
pagan patriotism, the idolatry of the state; to the crushing of the popular masses, 
that are good to produce, but too great in consuming, if they enjoy what is pro- 
duced; to all the complicated wickedness and anti-human diseases, which defiled 
the Gentiles and more or less defile heretical communities. 

Such is civilization as understood by the world. In its constituent parts it is 
composed of natural goods only, those especially which come under the sphere of 
the senses. Its end is this lifealone. Its subject is men taken collectively, and only 
indirectly and as it were by reflection is it transfused into the individual, inasmuch 
as he is a particle of the collection. Instead of accepting so blind a notion of civil- 
ization and holding the Church guilty, because she studies not to work or promote 
it, reason requires that we should previously examine, whether this be the true 
civilization commanded and required by man’s nature, or, at least, how far the 
Church should co-operate towards it. We will discuss this topic another time; at 
present we will briefly examine the second, searching out gradually the influence 
exercised by the Church on social perfection. 

II.—Exceeding strange would be the folly of him, who would pretend that for 
society the Church by herself is the cause of all those goods, which are of a strictly 
human order, or that she uses a direct efficacy in producing them and bringing 
them to a successful issue. I know not of any sacrament instituted by Christ, to 
communicate the poetic spark to artists for the invention of machines for accelerated 
motion, or the economical genius to statesmen for great enterprises of commerce. | 
know of no evangelical precept, that intimates as necessary to eternal salvation the 
construction of rail roads, telegraphs, crystal palaces for world exhibitions of the 





products of industry and art. I have never heard a word of any sacred order hav- 


ing the mission of dictating civil constitutions or of procuring the national indepen- 
dence of peoples. It was the revolution of a whirling brain, that imagined Christ 
in saying to his Apostles: “Go ye unto all nations, teaching them,” to be the 
originator of the East Indian Company. Every one that retains a little common 
sense, has laughed immoderately at such folly, and laughs still when any similar 
folly is affirmed. 

The proper action of any being, whether physical or moral, cannot be better de- 
fined than by the end that is proposed or for which it is formed. For the end is the 
prime cause and the supreme law that determines the nature and forces that are 
communicated to the thing produced. Therefore to know the action of the 
Church, nothing is of greater use than to look to the end for which it is instituted. 
The end for which the Church is instituted is no other than the sanctification of 
souls, the salvation of man. The Church is like a standard raised by God amidst 
the nations, in order to gather his elect from the four quarters of the earth. “He 
shall set up a standard unto the nations and shall gather together the despised of 
Juda from the four quarters of the earth.” Js. xi, 12. The work of the Church is 
a continuation of the work of Christ, her head, her founder and master. Now 
Christ did not come for any other purpose but to sanctify souls and open for them 
the gates of heaven. “God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may haye life everlasting.” 
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John iii, 16. So spoke the Apostle St. John. And the doctor of the Gentiles: 
«But when the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour appeared ...... that 
being justified by His grace we may be heirs, according to hope of life everlasting.”’ 
Tit. iii, 4 and 6. 

Hence all the economy of the sacraments, of the hierarchy, of the sacred min- 
istry, according to the ordination of Christ, looks only to this. “And He gave 
some apostles and some prophets, and other some evangelists, and other some 
pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ,’’ Eph. iv, 11 and 12: in other words for the 
sanctification of the faithful. The enrolling, education, instruction and successive 
perfecting of those who form the eternal city of God, His temple living for 
ages, the mystic body indissolubly united to Christ, His perfect and most beautiful 
spouse Without spot or wrinkle: this is the sublime, supernatural, divine work, in 
which under the direction of the Holy Ghost the Church should labor. That into 
this should enter movements of economy, political grandeur, increase of con- 
venience and pleasure, the perfection of the arts with all the very long chain of 
accrescences which the world twists together, when it wishes to define civilization, 
is neither forbidden nor rejected by the Church, provided they are procured and 
possessed without sin. More than this, she has even an influence, at least in- 
directly, upon some of them, as we shall presently see. But she cannot produce 
them as her own effect or promote them by direct action, without going out of her 
nature and changing her divine mission into an earthly occupation. Whoever 
pretends to this, is either an impious wretch, who believes not in the divinity of 
the Church, or has his ideas so distotted, that he cannot distinguish the different 
orders of beings and their natural relations to each other. The end to which the 
Church looks, is not to enrich us with what is perishable and transitory, but with 
what is permanent and eternal. To infuse and promote faith, hope, charity: to 
furnish abundantly the supernatural gifts of grace: to increase our merits for the 
future rewards of glory: to predispose us to be worthy lovers and eternal contem- 
plators of her heavenly Spouse, this is the work of the Church; these the interests 
that properly belong to her, this the mission she has received from Christ. Faithful 
to the divine command she seeks in every way to make us love the super-sensual 
goods, to make us esteem them according to their worth, to induce us to prefer 
them to every easthly good, however excellent and magnificent it may be. She 
teaches us to say with St. Paul: “If I had all the riches of the earth; if I pos- 
sessed all knowledge; if I spoke all languages, but have not the love of God, I am 
nothing.” I Cor. xiii, 1. 

Hence it is that the Church devotes her care directly to individuals, as indi- 
viduals, and if, eminently social, she turns her regards to the community, she 
considers it only as a most powerful means to help the individual more easily to attain 
his own perfection. The reason of this is, because the effects of the Church’s 
action upon man, purifying him from faults, adorning him with supernatural gifts, 
promoting him to every kind of virtue, are personal facts, which arise, subsist, and 
are perfected in the individual, and from him are spread abroad through the com- 
munity, not from the community to the individual. Therefore the aggrandizement 
of the individual in this august order of things does not flow, as in the earthly order, 
from the union of individuals with one another, but from the soul’s union with 
God, the immense centre and principle of light, of love, of sanctity. The avail- 
ability of individual forces does not proceed from the association of many, but from 
the overflow on each of a stream of that sovereign excellence, which wells up from 
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the exhaustless fountain of the Infinite. The faithful is elevated above himself by 
the transhumanizing and divinizing effect of sanctifying grace alone: a participa- 
tion of the very nature of God, by which that sovereign good is so communicated 
to all, as if it communicated itself only to one. 

Because the Church regards all her children, even when taken separately, with 
the greatest reverence, she attributes to them an unappreciable dignity, an infinite 
value. For she considers each as the future glorifier of God in the eternal ages, as 
the legitimate heir of the King of heaven, entrusted to her nursing and educating 
care. She sees in each a most precious gem, purchased by Christ with His own 
blood: which gem He has committed to her that she may carve and polish it, 
until she renders it worthy of shining on the diadem, with which He wishes to be 
crowned for eternity. 

The world understands nothing of this. And therefore like one half asleep, it 
asks murmuringly: “‘ What is the Church doing?”’ She is sanctifying souls, is 
the reply. This is her office, this the work given her by Christ, this the only duty 
that exists. One only of those souls, which she brings back to the bosom of God, 
is a work immensely greater than all that worldly civilizers do taken together. 
One only degree of such sanctification, which she produces, exalts us more than 
the collected sum of all human goods. For this brings us what is truly “the one 
thing necessary,”’ out of which every other good is only a vain shadow, and sup- 
posing which, no evil can hurt us. So should every one judge, who holds firmly 
according to Catholic doctrine that the only true evil is sin, the baseness of which 
cannot be compensated by any abundance and greatness of other goods. 

IIIl.—Some of those, who would willingly: read a love tale or a treatise on the 
art of getting rich, will be displeased with us, thinking perhaps that we are treating 
them to an ascetic discourse, fit only to be read in a novitiate of nuns. He that 
thinks so, can if he so choose, throw aside this writing and take up what is more 
congenial to his tastes. But then let him cease to blame the Church by philoso- 
phizing wrongfully about the connection she has with civilization. Any other 
conduct will make both the ignorant and the learned pity and laugh at him, for they 
cannot help seeing how foolish a pretence it is to argue about what he knows not, 
such conduct being disgusting to those who are but a little acquainted with it. 
Not caring for those, we will address ourselves to such as wish to have a clear and 
distinct idea on a matter of so much importance. Therefore to sum up what we 
have already said, though the civilization prized by the world were entirely free 
from fault, it would be foolish to pretend that the Church should directly procure 
it. For it isa merely natural effect, depending on the development and use of 
merely natural forces: whereas the Church by her institution and ordinance 
regards an end, that transcends all that is sensible, all that is in the order of nature: 
for it is the sanctification of souls. Hence, even if the Church gave nothing to 
civilization, she could not be reasonably blamed as degenerate and negligent in 
her duty, because this is not the duty imposed upon her. The only just ground 
of reproof would be, if she neglected the sanctification of souls by turning her cares 
in another direction. But for this the world will not reprove her, nor could it in 
truth reprove her, since it is a subject for which it not only does not care, but of 
which it does not even know nor wish to know anything. 

However, it is false to assert that the Church has no influence on civilization 
rightly understood. First, the sanctification of souls, to which, as we have said, 
the Church applies herself, is itself a civilization: nay, it is more than civilization, 
since it is divine. It gives to man the greatest of all possible perfections, since it 
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gives him a perfection superior to all the forces of the natural order. If then civil- 
ization means perfection, the sanctification of souls is civilization by excellence. 
It is moreover a divine civilization, since the perfection it brings is the direct simi- 
litude with God. 

In the second place, even in the natural and human order so far as the moral part 
of civilization is concerned, the Church has direct influence, for the very reason that 
she procures the sanctification of souls, and this in two ways. One by way of 
proper preparation; because grace supposes nature, and every secondary cause the 
subject about which it should act. Now the subject about which the Church 
acts is man; his rational being, which is to be made precious and elevated by 
grace toa sublimer state. Man then, in those limits of natural development at 
least which are indispensable to him and without which he is the beast, is a con- 
dition absolutely required, a condition altogether necessary, that the Church may 
begin its divine labor. If this subject so predisposed be wanting, the Church is 
forced in a certain manner to create him, by endeavoring to remove the vices 
which deform him, to divest him of those bad manners which are irreconcilable 
with the new and divine being, that is to be introduced. This previous action the 
kind mother willingly undertakes in view of the higher and sublimer good she 
desires to bestow. So when the American savages were discovered, the first care 
of her missionaries was to make men of those degraded and half brutal beings. She 
began by making them mild, by softening down their manners, by collecting them 
into human habitations, giving them a love for the peaceful life of a city, accus- 
toming them to labor, to prayer, to temperance and a respect for others’ rights. 
All this part of civilization which we may call elementary, by which man puts off 
the ancient roughness of the beast and of the senses, to present to the Church the 
proper powers free from impediment, docile to her instruction, tractable, so to 
speak, to the action which should sublime them, is of necessity desired, and where 
iit fails, it is supplied by the Church by every kind of zealous labor. 

The second way, also direct, by which the Church has influence on the moral 
part of civilization within the limits of nature, is by way of infallible consequence 
and effect. For, from the efficacy of the sublime ideas of faith and the powerful 
help of grace to which man co-operates, the noblest increase of perfection in all 
that regards the knowledge of our duties and the prompt will of fulfilling them, 
cannot but follow. These constitute the most vital elements of all civil union, 
because they include the interior purification and embellishment of the mind, from 
which virtuous and beneficent actions then proceed. This, the most valuable part 
of all true civilization and the most worthy of man, is directly procured and pro- 
moted by the Church, as the proper fruit of the seed she plants and cultivates in us 
with all zeal, and he is richest in these who submits with most docility and 
fulness to her action. Hence St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus, after having de- 
scribed the moral virtues, which he as bishop should absolutely require and procure 
in old and young, in servants and masters, in married women and virgins, and in 
all classes of persons, concludes in these words: “for the grace of God, our Sa- 
viour, hath appeared to all men: instructing us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly and justly and godly in this world, looking 
for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity 
and might cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a pursuer of good works. These 
things speak and exhort and rebuke with all authority.” Tit. ii, 11, and following. 
Sobriety , justice, temperance, in which virtues are contained all the duties to our- 
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selves, to our neighbor and to God, are prescribed by the Apostle as conditions re- 
quisite to constitute us that chosen people, whom Christ purchases with His blood. 
However he unites these with the abnegation of secular desires, which means, of 
earthly goods: and then he shows that this part of civilization, which regards 
morals, can very well subsist without the other, which regards the conveniences of 
life. 

Hence although the Church does not condemn the acquisition of the other 
things, which may be lawfully enjoyed, she however places above all, and by direct 
action procures only that one, without which neither national greatness, nor vastness 
of commerce, nor any other mass of material advantages has any true value for 
man. I know well that the world thinks differently. But what of this? The 
point is, that the Church deviates not from the teaching of the Apostle: according 
to which if Christ be gained, all the rest is to be accounted most vile: “I count them 
but as dung, that I may gain Christ. Phil. iii, 8. 

In this comparative view the humble nun, who amidst the chaste silence of the 
cloister lives on privations and sacrifices, and in her poor cell contemplates and 
loves her God, is in the eyes of the Church infinitely more precious and more civ- 
ilized than the elegant lady of polished manners, fashionable dress and exquisite 
accomplishments. If the latter does not join to these exterior advantages the inte- 
rior virtues of a soul adorned with divine grace, she is only a whitened sepulchre, 
brilliant without but within rottenness and stench. 

An obscure rustic of innocent manners, chaste thoughts, sober and industrious, 
who from assistance at the catechism has his mind full of heavenly truths; who 
from the use of the sacraments and daily prayer draws from day to day a new in- 
crease of Christian perfection, is an object beyond all measure more venerable than 
the model citizen, whether great politician or great general, who fails either in faith 
or charity towards God. Nay, more. Even the beggar maimed, covered with 
dirty rags, who on the steps of some church, or lying in the street, begs an alms in the 
name of Christ, if he is a faithful observer of the divine law and willingly bears his 
present misery in the hope of beatitude, is more civilized than you, fine and 
learned gentleman, if full of human science you are yet wanting in that of God, 
and if neat and clean exteriorly you have your soul interiorly stained with sin. 

This is not ultra-mysticism, monachism, Jesuitism; it is a Catholic principle, 
a dogma of faith, a truth that shines brightly for any one, that has common sense 
enough to comprehend how superior the divine is to the human, heaven to the 
earth, the immortal soul to the corruptible body. 

[V.—If then the Church promotes directly with all her care this moral progress 
and perfection, should not this be sufficient to pronounce her well deserving of civil- 
ization, and its true creator, since she produces its chief and essential part? But 
there is yet more. For if we consider the indirect influence, the Church concurs 
very much in the development of the arts and sciences properly so called: in the 
preservation and unfolding of the principle of sociability among men, and gener- 
ally in the exercise of all human activity, from which proceeds the acquisition of 
all the other secondary goods, though they only belong to the preparation of the 
external and material means of civilization. And the reason is, because many 
such things are united with the purpose of the Church, either as corollaries and 
accessories, or as suitable means and materials for virtuous actions. But the 
Church procures them indirectly and promotes them sometimes by the nature of her 
worship, sometimes by the force of the industrious charity she imposes; now by 
means of the learning she requires in her ministers, again by means of her hierarch- 
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jeal action, inasmuch as she forms a visible body, an organized society. Thus 
the sumptuousness of her temples, the beauty of painting and sculpture, the 
melody of the ecclesiastical chant, the magnificence of her rites, the sermons, cate- 
chetical instructions, the studies necessary for clerics for the exercise of the min- 
istry, require an indescribable development and increase of science, art, grand 
ideas, delicate affections, flights of fancy; which though relative to religious ideas, 
have however their seat in the natural faculties of man. And what would become 
of the inhabitants of our towns and villages, if in the midst of their dwellings arose 
nota church to form a common centre, a place of meeting, a moral school? If 
they were not assembled for the sermon or prayer ; if their eyes and with them their 
affections were not raised by sacred painting and statues, often valuable for their 
material or art; if their hearts were not moved nor their fancy ennobled by the 
solemn rites, the canticles, the harmony ; if in fine their exterior persons were not 
adorned for festive days? 

The same should be said of the working classes in our large cities. Where 
could they enjoy the splendor of gold, of noble furniture, of festal illuminations, if 
the Christian temple did not gather them, as it were, in their own house, because 
itis the house of their common father, God? Where could they hear soul-stirring 
music, harmonious hymns, eloquent discourses? And how much encouragement 
to labor and opportunity for the sale of their work do not mechanics find in the 
Church? What shall I say of the great artists? What elevation of mind, what 
sublime conceptions, what stimulus to new inventions do they not receive from all 
the works of human genius, which the Church makes subservient to the glory of 
God and the excitement of piety in the faithful! If Rome is yet and always will 
be the country of the fine arts, it is not because it is the ancient seat of the Cesars, 
but because it is the metropolis of the religion of Christ. The church of St. 
Peter’s alone supports, inspires, promotes more artists than any polished nation 
can boast of. 

The fact then that the Church is a society, a universal society, with the perfect 
subordination of each of the faithful to his particular pastor and of the pastors them- 
selves in regular order to one supreme hierarch, helps wonderfully to keep always 
alive and active in the people the idea of authority, of order, of mutual union, a 
union not broken or limited by difference of language or of place. Universal 
brotherhood is every where else a chimera: in the Church alone it is really felt and 
brought into action. Hence there is no wonder, if by the force of such affection 
through the charity that is diffused in hearts by means of the Church, and of her 
continual teaching that charity is not real unless it be operative and greatly so, we 
should see continually arising among the faithful so many institutions of public 
beneficence, by which in the double order of spiritual and corporal mercy, no ne- 
cessity is left without assistance, no misery without relief, no misfortune without 
consolation and comfort. 

In order not to be too tiresome, we omit the incitements to every kind of study, on 
account of the knowledge the Church requires in her legislation, in the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, in the confutation of the heresies that continually arise, in the 
direction of consciences at the tribunal of penance. Take away from the assembly 
of the learned her ecclesiastics, remove from the libraries the works they have 
Written, and you will see what an immense void there will be. 

V.—But, all these things, though beautiful and good they may seem, are not 
the civilization the world desires. They form at most a civilization, which a 
starving scribbler called civilization by dribletts. They are not civilization in grand, 
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the truly social civilization, civilization at great draughts. In order to attain such 
a civilization, we must keep in view, not individuals, as the Church does, but so- 
ciety or rather humanity. The individual is weak and passing, humanity is strong 
and enduring. Besides, the eyes should not always be raised to the heavens, when 
we are speaking of the earth; it is only proper to look at the earth itself, without 
reference to a more noble end by which its’ value would be limited. It is not ne 
cessary to be satisfied with that material well-being, which is enough for the wants 
of life, we must look for the maximum of private convenience and public pros- 
perity. We wish for riches, but they must have no limit: we wish for power, but 
it must have no equal: industry, but ona vastscale. Great commerce, great armies, 
great diffusion of knowledge, great political institutions, great nations: briefly, every 
thing great that is seen by the eyes and touched by the hands. Now the world la- 
ments that the Church is not a promoter of such civilization. 

Every one can see the confusion in this, and so long as this confusion lasts no 
exact or simple reply can be given. In civilization thus understood there are certain 
elements of disorder, which the Church cannot certainly approve, much less pro- 
mote. Such is, the ignoring of man’s dignity, converted as he is into a means 
only of social greatness: a satisfaction, such as exists in England, that about the 
third of the population should groan in indigence, provided the state, as such, 
may be in a flourishing, rich and formidable condition. Such is to regard the earth 
by itself, as an end, without looking higher, that is, to heaven, to which finally all 
that concerns man should be referred. The Church can never promote nor favor 
such a civilization, for it would be in open contradiction to her heavenly mission. 
Where, however, civilization is free from such disorders, and is confined to social 
greatness obtained without injury to individuals and without infringing on any of 
the laws of God, it is of its own nature indifferent, that is, it may be united with 
that higher and more sublime civilization of the divine and moral order, of which 
we have spoken above, and may also be separated from it. It belongs then to the 
mere earthly order, not essentially connected with the supernatural gifts of grace, 
and can exist without charity and faith and purity of manners, as these in turn can 
exist without it. The first case was realized in the pagan world, and even still the 
example is renewed among many heterodox people, who though deprived of true 
piety and faith, have however a high degree of cultivation. The second is often 
found in those Catholic villages of pious and simple men, who live far from the 
opulent and effeminate life of a great metropolis. It is unnecessary to say which 
of the two is happier even for this earth. Every one can understand that it is an 
insult to institute a comparison between him, whose mind is well-disposed and 
cultivated, even though he be unprovided with what may adorn the body, and 
him who rich in corporeal goods alone, is poor in all the perfections of the mind. 
The only important consideration here, is the want of sociability between these 
different kinds, so that the first can do without the other and vice versa. 

This supposed, we say that it is not the part of the Church to produce or pro- 
mote this second kind of culture, which consists of the mass of material goods alone, 
swelled into vast proportions: since it is not necessarily connected either as means 
or effect with the end for which the Church works. It proceeds from the mere 
natural force of man, and therefore in man are we to seek for its source and prin- 
ciple. Civil society, the State, which assumes the guardianship and direction of 
such forces, when they are considered out of their private sphere and harmonized 
to a public and common purpose, has the duty of procuring and promoting such 
increase within the limits of justice. That alone, which the Church can do in 
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order to such forces so involved in the acquisition of these material goods, is to 
sanctify them in the last end: to direct them in the choice of means by preventing 
them from departing from the limits of what is lawful; by restraining their action 
so that by their abuse they do not corrupt man. In other words the Church can 
in this natural progress show a more elevated scope, which is the glory of the 
Lord, to which gently this increase of human cultivation is made subservient: to 
maintain amidst the different elements which concur in its production, the do- 
minion of moral principles, reverence for the rights of all, the idea of the absolute 
dignity of the individual, so that he be not swallowed up or crushed by the great 
colossus of society: to command its progress so that it never lose sight of the last 
endof man. In fine, no other duty can be her’s except that of enlightening and 

preserving, sinee she is “the light of the world,” “the salt of the earth.” This 
and nothing else can be required of the Church for merely human civilization, 
which has no connection with her dogmas, morality and worship. But this 
is not to promote, it is only to prevent it from wandering. 

In one way indeed the Church can have influence in this sphere of matters not 
her’s: inasmuch as with the force that flows spontaneously from her grand con- 
ceptions, she can give efficacy to the labors and studies of those who labor in it, 
and a greater extent and a nobler elevation to individual undertakings: producing 
at the same time a sweeter harmony of will, because she unites them in one only 
hope under the light of one and the same faith, and fortifies their minds to overcome 
the impediments by the divine confidence she inspires and the purity of intention 
she infuses. This the Church can do: she has done it already: and thus it is 
justly asserted that, although instituted to guide us to heaven, she has however 
even in earthly matters by her efficieficy produced great artists, great captains, great 
politicians, great writers, and given upward impulse to every kind of civilization. 

But that the Church may fulfil these duties and extend her influence also into this 
sphere, which is not her’s, it is necessary that it should admit her action, not re- 
fuse it. That is to say: it is necessary that man, the state, society, should place 
themselves under her care, receive her influences, temper in her heavenly light 
their earthly instincts, make subordinate to her higher purpose their worldly views, 
lend an obedient ear to her precepts and counsels, make the wheels of their political 
and civil institutions concentric with this master-wheel, which receives its motion 
from Christ himself. Only then will the inspirations and influences of the social 
divine order descend into the social human order, and only then can it be reasonably 
asked, what effects the Church produces in the civilization of nations even in this 
earthly sphere. If on the contrary such subordination is refused, it is altogether 
impossible for the Church to exercise any efficiency in such a sphere; not through 
any defect of virtue on her part, but through a want of application in the subject 
that withdraws from such subordination. In this hypothesis it is manifestly unjust, 
if not ridiculous, to accuse the Church of not giving that which she would give, 
although not obliged, if he, who needed it, would not wantonly refuse it. Now 
this is precisely what has been happening for some time back, and therefore we 
say that the second mistake of those who accuse the Church of not promoting civ- 
ilization, is the forgetfulness of an historical fact. But as this paper is already long 
enough, we postpone what we have to say on this head to another article. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CONGREGATION AND COLLEGE DE PROPAGANDA FIDE* 


Tue Bishop of Rome is the supreme pontiff of the Christian world. Successor 
and heir of Peter, upon whom Christ founded his Church as upon a firm and im- 
moveable rock, he has ever been, and will be to the end of time, the visible head 
of that mystical body, whose members receive through him their energy, activity 
and life. He is the source of the powers which qualify men for the Gospel mn- 
istry. He is the channel through which the missionary receives that commission 
which Christ gave to the first heralds of truth. He is the link that connects with 
the Church of apostolic times, that which is now established throughout the 
world, and which derives through him the name and character of apostolicity. 
To send clergymen to the remotest nations of the earth; to direct, support, and 
assist them in the exercise of their apostolic functions; to erect new churches, and 
establish among them the ecclesiastical hierarchy, have ever been chief objects of 
the pastoral solicitude of the Roman Pontiffs: and, as the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals is destined to assist him in the government of the universal Church, a por- 
tion of their number is appointed for the superintendence of the Catholic missions. 

This body is called the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide. It owes its 
origin to Gregory XV, who in 1622, at the instance of Father Narni, a distinguished 
Capuchin preacher, founded the institution and supplied it with the requisite funds.t 
But, it was consolidated under the pontificate of his successor, Urban VIII, who 
selected several theologians and preachers to be sent as missionaries into different 
parts of the world, and appropriated a considerable sum for the success of the Con- 
gregation. In view of the great advantages derived from it, the resources of the 
institution were much increased by private munificence. By these means were 


* This article is a compilation from the following authorities: Notizia Statistica, by the 
late Bishop Rosati; Histoire des Missions Catholiques, by Henrion, tom. 2; Reminiscences 
of Rome, vol. 2. 

tA Committee of Cardinals had been appointed under Gregory XIII, for the direc- 
tion of the missions in the East; but it led to no permanent organization. 
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erected, in 1627, the palace in which the Congregation holds its sessions, and the 
Urban College of which we shall speak presently. ‘ 

The Congregation de Propaganda Fide is the medium, through which the 
Sovereign Pontiff commissions those who are destined to announce the Gospel in 
various parts of the world; grants them faculties for the administration of the sac- 
raments: designates the portion of the spiritual vineyard which they are to culti- 
vate; invests them with jurisdiction more or less extensive, appoints them prefects 
or vicars-apostolic, conferring upon the latter the episcopal character, with the title 
in partibus infidelium; erects new bishoprics and forms them, at the proper time, 
into an ecclesiastical province, by providing them with a Metropolitan; preserves 
uninterrupted the succession of pastors; receives the letters which are addressed to 
the Holy See from various parts of Christendom; takes cognizance of petitions, 
grants favors, decides questions, settles controversies, maintains authority, revives 
discipline, issues decrees, and confirms by its supreme judgment the ecclesiastical 
statutes of a local character, such as the enactments of a diocesan or provincial 
council. 

The importance of these multiplied affairs, is only equalled by the zeal and 
wisdom of the distinguished body that is charged with their administration. It is 
composed of eighteen cardinals, and of a large number of consultors selected among 
prelates and the different religious orders, with various officials of a subordinate 
rank. The chief officers of the Congregation are the prefect, the prefect of economy 
and the secretary.* The members hold frequent meetings for the transaction of 
business, and the result of their deliberations is submitted to the holy Father for 
his approval. The archives, in which are preserved original letters and the answers 
returned, the decrees and resolutions, also the apostolic rescripts, bulls and briefs, 
form a most precious collection in a religious point of view, and an invaluable fund 
of materials for ecclesiastical history. At the time of the military invasion of 
Rome by the French, the archives of the Propaganda were carried off to Paris; 
but by a wonderful disposition of Divine Providence, they were restored upon the 
return of the illustrious Pius VII to his see. The printing establishment connected 
with the institution is the richest in the world, by the variety of its types and of the 
foreign languages, especially Oriental, in which its publications are issued. It is 
furnished with the characters of forty-eight different languages, by means of which 
remote nations are supplied with liturgical and other books, according to their 
different rites which the holy see has respected and preserved in their purity. From 
this source also are derived the most ample facilities for obtaining a knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, while numerous works are issued that tend to the increase 
of faith and piety among the people at large. 

The author of the Reminiscences informs us, that the Congregation maintains six 
schools in Egypt, four in Illyria, two in Albania, two in Transylvania, and two in 
the Islands of the Archipelago, besides contributing to various other Catholic edu- 
cational establishments. But the principal educational institution under its aus- 
pices, is the Urbanian College at Rome, which was commenced, as we have 
already observed, in 1627, under Urban VIII, and may justly be considered as a 


*The Congregation, so far as we have learned, consists at present of the following 
members: His Eminence Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect; His Eminence Cardinal Simonetti, 
Prefeet of Economy; their Eminences Cardinals Macchi, Lambruschini, Mattei, Brignole, 
Patrizi, Barberini, Mai, Soglia, Sterckx, Altieri, De Bonald, Scwartzenburg, Vizzar- 
delli, Wiseman, Thomas Riario Sforza. Alexander Barnabo, Secretary; P. Caterini, 
Pro-Secretary and Prothonotary Apostolic. 
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seminary for the universal Church. There are commonly about one hundred 
young men assembled within its walls from almost every nation under the sun, 
who are instructed gratuitously in sacred and profane learning. In 1836, the insti- 
tution was placed under the direction of the Society of Jesus. Besides the rector, 
who presides over the college, there are four other fathers and seven lay-brothers 
employed, with a number of professors in different branches of learning. 

**Six months after entering the collegiate community,”’ says the writer quoted 
above, “each alumnus binds himself, by oath, to the service of the Foreign Mis- 
sions. The ordinary term of missionary education is ten years. As soon as the 
alumni have finished their ecclesiastical studies, and have become priests, some are 
furnished with means to return to their native country, to enable them to bring back 
their strayed brethren from the mazes of error to the fold of the ‘One Shepherd,’ 
while others are commissioned to carry the light of Gospel truth to benighted, or, 
still unawakened nations near the remotest boundaries of the earth—to preach 
Christ crucified before savage idolaters, amid unexplored forests coeval with the 
world—and to plant the cross upon newly discovered continents, hitherto separated 
from civilized Europe by frozen oceans and Atlantic Seas. After undergoing in- 
credible hardships, and not unfrequently sacrificing their lives—many of these 
heroic heralds of peace, at length, succeed in persuading pagap cannibals to pardon 
injuries, to refrain from feasting on the body of a vanquished foe—and to acknow- 
ledge the cow | of their own unnatural superstitions, compared with the beauty 
of Christian morality. Every missionary employed by the Propaganda Congrega- 
tion must give an account of himself to its Secretary once a year, if in Europe, or 
every two years, if stationed in any other part of the globe. The missionaries are, 
also, bound not to meddle with the temporal or political concerns of the people to 
whom they are sent, and engage to attend wholly to the salvation of souls confided 
to their care. 

*‘The Urbanian College contains a fine Polyglotical Library, with a collection of 
Oriental curiosities. Among other printed books deserving of notice, may be seen 
a copy of Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent work on Mexican Antiquities. To 
the College Library is, also, annexed the Museo iano, so called from its donor 
Cardinal Borgia. This Museum contains a miscellaneous collection of Greek, 
Roman, Samaritan, Arabic, Phoenician, and Chinese Coins and Medals—Oriental 
Pictures and Maps—Japanese, Hindoo, Sanscrit, Coptic, and Mexican Manv- 
scripts; besides a — of other curious objects from foreign parts. 

“ Annually, on the Sunday within the octave of the Epiphany, it is usual for 
the Collegians of Propaganda Fide to honor the festival by a solemn academical 
exhibition of their poetical talents in various languages. A Latin prose disserta- 
tion illustrative of the Eastern Star which appeared to the three wise men, and 
conducted them to pay homage to the ‘New-born King,’ is first read by the pre- 
siding student. Then follow metrical compositions in the Chinese, Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Greek, Chaldaic, Arabian, Armenian, Ethiopian, Illyrian, Caliphornian, 
Georgian, Albanian, Bulgarian, Wallachian, Turkish, Sanscrit, Syrvian, Coptic, 
>? Italian, French, English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, German, Flemish, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Polish, Russian, Canadian, and other idioms, amounting in all to 
about forty different languages or dialects.” 

In 1841, the poetical and oratorical compositions delivered on this occasion, were 
in forty-four different languages. In this diversity of idioms are beautifully typi- 
fied the Catholicity and unity of the Church established by the Son of God. Com- 
missioned to teach all nations, she trains her ministers and missionaries for every 
condition of society, for all the exigencies of mankind. They penetrate into all 
countries to discharge their exalted and benevolent office. No dissimilarity of lan- 
guage or custom arrests their progress: to all people, however differing from or 
opposed to each other in their physical or moral characteristics, they sPeax, like 
the Apostles of old, “in divers tongues the wonderful works of God,” that all may 
be brought to the acknowledgment of “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and 
may be united in the “one fold under one Shepherd.” 
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THE SPIRIT AND SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 


To educate a man is to lead him forward and to raise him to that which he 
ought to be. Now, man is made after God’s image and likeness; and his end is 
to become on earth more and more like unto God, who is truth and charity, and 
hereafter to be eternally united to God, as to the source of life and bliss. The 
powers of the child should then be judiciously awakened and trained in accordance 
with this high destiny, and the germs of vice, these sad fruits of our fall, be kept 
down and gradually destroyed. 

On this account, every external influence which tends either to rouse the yet 
latent faculties, or if awakened, to guide them judiciously, or if in a wrong direc- 
tion, to lead them back to the right path, may be termed educational, in the wider 
acceptation of the word. In this sense, the various circumstances in which a man 
may be placed, the thousand vicissitudes and different scenes of life, its joys and its 
sufferings, all may be called educational. In a more strict acceptation, however, 
we mean by education, that influence which is intentionally brought to act upon a 
human being not yet come to maturity, with a view to his formation, development, 
and improvement, and in order to raise him to that degree of personal independence 
which we designate “ maturity.” 

Maturity and independence can be understood here only in a relative sense, and 
as opposed to the bodily and mental helplessness of childhood. Perfect indepen- 
dence can never be the position of a created being, and perfect maturity is reserved 
for the life to come, where the just in a proper state will see God face to face. 
Hence we thank Him without ceasing, that He has placed us in the bosom of the 
true Church, under the guardianship of His Holy Spirit. ‘That henceforth we 
may be no more children tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind ot 
doctrine by the wickedness of man, by cunning craftiness, by which they lie in 
wait to deceive: but doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow up in 
Him who is the Head, even Christ.’’ 

Accordingly, education does not consist in the creation of new faculties, but only 
in the arousing and the training of those which nature has given. 

If it should happen that a child appears destitute of one or more of the natural 
faculties common to men in general, the educator should not lose courage, and 
despair of ever being able to awaken them. The assistance of art combined with 
Christian patience and charity, may produce the most astonishing fruits. What 
did not Christian zeal and perseverance effect among the savages of Paraguay, 
who at first seemed quite unsusceptible of civilization ? 

Neither is education the theory of merely exciting the latent powers of the mind. 
But as fallen man’s whole being is corrupted, and subject to the law of sin, educa- 
tion, the end of which is to raise him to what he originally was, and what he 
ought ever to have remained, should exercise also a healing influence. To the 
educator may be addressed the commandment contained in the prophecy of Jere- 
mias: ‘‘Lo, I have set thee..... to root up and to pull down, and to build and 
to plant.” (Jer. i, 10.) 

Education, does not, moreover, consist in destroying any of man’s natural facul- 
ties. If vice does exist, it does not lie in them, in as far as they are essential parts 
of the human being, but only in their corruption and aberration from the course 
which they were intended to pursue. Hence they themselves dare never be de- 
stroyed; but if they are abused, this abuse should be prevented. 
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Again, education does not consist in merely guarding youth against failings, 
However important, nay, however essential this point may be, it forms but one 
branch of education. Youth must not only be guarded against failings, but they 
must also be modelled according to the standard of perfect humanity ; their being 
must be stamped with the proper character, and they themselves gradually led on 
to the beau-ideal of man. 

Finally, education does not consist merely in imparting information on this or 
that particular subject, or in training youth to the observance of certain rules or forms 
in their outward behaviour. The most important object in view is to develop and 
improve the mental powers, that the young soul may at last stand erect in manly 
strength and dignity, able now itself to prosecute the work of its own cultivation — 
a work which should last as long as life. 

The opposite opinion is frequently found among the higher classes. There, (to 
preserve the peculiar imagery of a modern writer upon this subject,) children are 
yoked to the carriage-pole of a favorite system, and are whipped on to the goal 
which this system proposes. They are methodically forced into certain forms of 
outward propriety. But true wisdom and virtue are things neither known nor 
thought of within the sphere in which they are made to move. Hence it often 
happens that the common man is more correct in his opinions and in his inferences, 
freer and less uncertain in his actions, than another on whose education (so called) 
thousands are expended, and a host of teachers employed. The multitude of sub- 
jects to which the latter is obliged to listen, creates doubts and confusion in his 
mind, and his being continually tutored, restrained in his freedom of action, and 
modelled into every imaginable shape, prevents the development of natural 
character. 


RELIGION AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 

To educate is not merely to awaken by some means or other the dormant fac- 
ulties of the soul, and to give them any training which may happen to strike the 
educator’s fancy. To educate a child, is to rescue the rising man from the perdi- 
tion entailed upon him by Adam’s fall, and to render him capable of attaining his 
true end in this world and in the next. Asa citizen of this world, he has to fit 
himself for the sphere of action in which Providence intends him to move; and as 
a candidate for the kingdom of Heaven, with his hopes in eternity, he has to pro- 
duce fruits which will last forever. 

To imagine that it is impossible to bring up a child at once for earth and for 
Heaven, is to betray very little knowledge of things. God himself has placed us 
on earth as in a preparatory school and a place of probation, and it is His will that 
while we are here, we should all, in our respective callings, contribute our best 
exertions towards the welfare of the whole. For this purpose He has bestowed 
certain talents upon us, of the employment of which He will one day demand a 
strict account. If we wish then to attain to our true and last eud, which reaches 
from time into eternity, we must to the best of our power finish here on earth the 
task allotted to us. “What things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap.” 
The branch of education which has earth in view, is most intimately connected 
with the other, which aims at heaven. The union between them is indissoluble. 
What is here advanced, would only then involve contradiction, if in speaking of an 
education for earth, such an education were meant, as would fit youth for purely 
temporal pursuits, just as if temporal welfare were man’s only end, and he had after 
death nothing either to fear or to hope for. This opinion is, alas, but too prevalent 
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among men. Wo to the child whose educators entertain it, and who is thereby 
kept in ignorance of its own true and eternal destiny! Wo to society did this 
opinion become universal! 

For man, however, to rise to an intimate union of friendship with God, it is 
absolutely necessary, under any circumstances, that God should first descend to 
him, in order to instruct and enlighten him, to strengthen and to sanctify him by 
light and grace from above. This is particularly requisite in man’s present fallen 
state, where he is of himself only an object of the Divine displeasure, and moreover 
corrupted both in mind and body. It is a task beyond the power of finite being to 
aecomplish, to rescue him from the grasp of sin, to dissipate the clouds which ob- 
struct his mental vision, to restore him to his former health and vigor, and to deliver 
his captive will from the unholy fetters of sin and egotism. Omnipotence alone 
could accomplish this great work, and Omnipotence did accomplish it. The God- 
man, Jesus Christ, came in loving obedience to the will of His Eternal Father, 
and delivered himself a victim for man’s redemption, establishing on earth a new 
institution of salvation, which is to last unto the end of time. 

Accordingly there is no salvation for man possible unless through Christ. 
Hence, if education is really intended to attain the one great and true object of 
education ; if it is intended to furnish the rising generations, as they succeed one 
another on earth, with the means and assistance requisite for securing to them their 
eternal happiness, it must necessarily be Christian. It must be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, breathing forth the life and soul of Christ’s religion 
into the young beings entrusted to it, and not coldly mentioning it to them, as one 
among other institutions worthy of notice. Unless the educator conduct his little 
ones to Christ, their Redeemer as well as his own, he will inevitably lead them 
astray. Nay, if the spirit of religion is banished from education, education will 
not so much as promote man’s temporal welfare. Without religion, there is not 
such a thing as true love of one’s self, or of one’s neighbor; not such a thing as 
firm and enduring attachment to country; not such a thing as a sincere union of 
heart and hand for the advancement of the common weal. As Christianity alone 
unites man to God, so it alone unites man to man; and the good fruits which it 
produces, as mentioned by the Apostle, are “charity, joy, peace, patience, be- 
nignity, goodness, Jonganimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity.” 
The more, on the other hand, man withdraws himself from its influence, the more 
disastrous are the works of the flesh, enumerated by the same Apostle. (Galat. v.) 
And these works, no one can deny it, are fraught wfth ruin both for time and 
eternity. 

This profanation of education, the banishment and neglect of religion, the foolish 
attempt to raise and ennoble fallen man by the sole instrumentality of his fellow-man, 
is the greatest bane of modern times. Men may, indeed, be sent forth into the world 
with fine esthetic feelings, and with a fund of the most varied information, but they 
belong also frequently to the class which St. Paul describes as *‘filled with all iniquity, 
malice, fornication, covetousness, wickedness, full of envy, . . . . deceit, malignity, 
detractors, hateful to God, contumelious, proud, haughty, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, foolish, dissolute, without affection, without fidelity,” &c. 
(Rom. i, 29, &c.) “In our schools,” so writes a modern writer, “ Paganism pre- 
dominates ; Christianity has been either intentionally banished, or has been allowed 
to disappear, through indifference or neglect ; or else, where it is still retained, it is 
treated as a subject of secondary importance. The atmosphere of the school is 
wholly that of the world. To educate, is now to make youth proficient inf the 
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arts, and to fit them for money-making. That is what is called forming good 
citizens, as if a man could be a good citizen without being at the same time a good 
Christian, and as if Christianity were not the true basis and the bulwark of Chris. 
tian states and their constitutions.—Dr. Staff, translated by Gordon. 
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REPUTATION NOT ALWAYS PROOF OF MERIT. 


Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.””—BvuRns. 


Ir is a very great vanity that we have inherited from England with our common lan- 
guage, to think that nothing can equal the coryphzi of our literature. Shakspeare and 
Milton, to say nothing of Locke, are household words of honor, and we would as soon 
think of making ourselves inferior to the rest of the world in political happiness, as 
allow them to be hurled from the niches of fame in which our fathers placed them. In 
the following translation we will find how differently they are regarded by one, who in 
his own time and country was considered no mean judge in literary matters. He had 
been well prepared by previous studies and training for the chair of criticism, and though 
most of us may consider him rather a Zoilus in his condemnation of our favorites, it is 
impossible to deny that he has made a case which, directed against others less rooted in 
our affections, would be effectual in depriving them of a reputation which they no ways 
deserve. It is well to know, even if we do not confess judgment, what such a man as 
De Maistre thought, if for no other purpose than to bring within the bounds of 
reason the misplaced enthusiasm, which regards even blemishes as beauties, and chal- 
lenges our admiration for what should rather be condemned. L. C. 


Booxs are like men, patronage often takes the place of merit; merit can never 
get along without patronage. A thousand circumstances totally foreign to the 
merit of a book make its reputation. If the work appears under favorable circum- 
stances; if it flatters for example the pride of a great nation; if it attacks powerful 
men; if passion is interested in praising it,a unanimous concert will raise it to the 
skies; amidst the thunders of applause contradiction is not heard, and when men 
begin to hear it, the time is past, for there is a prescription on this as well as on 
other points of more importance. .... . 

There is not, at least in France, a greater reputation than that of Montesquieu, 
but in this respect no one was more lucky. Every thing was united in his favor. 
A powerful sect wished absolutely to adopt him and offered him glory as recruiting 
money. The English even consented to pay him in current praise for his chapter 
on their constitution. Asa cap to his climax of honor, he was poorly attacked 
and well defended. It served him the part of an apotheosis. But go into other 
countries, seek out the cool and calculating wisdom-eaters, on whom style exer- 
cises no seductive power, and you will be surprised to hear that “the Esprit des 
lois is a pernicious book, which has however made much noise on account of the 
great erudition remarked therein and some other inexplicable circumstances.” The 
praise is meagre, yet he who passed this judgment was without contradiction one 
of the most illustrious men whom the last century deigned to honor. ..... Would 
you like to honor the book of the 18th century that least of all merited its reputa- 
tion? It is precisely the one that is most universally praised: ‘the Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” by Locke. Every kind of defect is piled up in this book. 
Superficiality under the appearance of depth, sophisms, palpable contradictions, 
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abuse of words, even while reproaching others for the same, immense edifices built 
upon spiders’ webs, hurtful principles, insupportable repetitions and verbiage, even 
rudeness, that nothing might be wanting. Nothing for example is so inspired as 
the exordium, which could hardly be permitted in “Blue Beard” or the Fairy 
Tales. How did he get his reputation? At the beginning of the last century, men, 
who had grown large enough on Protestantism, were ready for impiety. Bayle 
had raised the standard, and every where were perceived a restlessness, a revolt of 
pride against all the received truths, and a general inclination to distinguish one’s 
self by independence and novelty of opinion. Locke appeared, and with the 
influence of his estimable character, a merited reputation and the authority of a 
great nation, he told men or rather re-told them, (for in folly there is nothing new,) 
«that all our knowledge comes through the senses, and the human understanding 
is only a dark room.”” ‘That no idea of good or evil, vice or virtue, is original in 
man,” producing to establish this maxim all the turpitudes of the human family 
which are gathered in the printed accounts of voyages. “That men have in- 
vented languages,”’ whence it follows that there was a time when none was spoken. 
“That it is to fail in respect to God and to limit His power, to suppose that He 
cannot make matter think.”? “That the faculty of thinking is only an accidental 
quality of the soul, which can be material.’ 

Europe, half putrid, drank in this doctrine with the most fatal avidity. Materi- 
alists made it their delight. They translated, abridged, explained, made comments 
upon the Essay on the Human Understanding : they taught it to youth: they would, 
as Madam Sevigné said of a book somewhat different, “have made them take it as 
asoup.”” Locke is famous, because we have become brutes, and we are so because 
we have believed him. Unhappily a reputation thus established is with difficulty 
shaken. It endures for a reason on which men scarcely reflect, because the book 
is no longer read...... A reputation made, lasts because it is made..... 

But all that can be said on the destiny of literary reputations, disappears before 
the two examples which England presents in the persons of her two principal 
poets, Milton and Shakspeare. No one thought of the merit of Milton, when Ad- 
dison taking up the speaking-trumpet of Great Britain, (the most sonorous instru- 
ment in the world,) cried out from the top of the London Tower: “ Ye Roman 
authors, ye Grecian authors, yield to us.””? He did well to take this tone. If he 
had spoken modestly, if he had only found beauties in the Paradise Lost, he would 
not have made the least impression; but this cutting decision which displaced 
Homer and Virgil, struck the English. Every one said, how is this! we possessed 
the first epic poem in the world and no one thought of it! What a distraction! 
but certainly we are now well informed. And then the reputation of Milton 
became a national property, a portion of the establishment, a fortieth article. 

Do not think, however, that there were no incredulous people in England. Every 
body knows the reply of Pope to Voltaire, who had asked why Milton had not put 
his poems in rhymes: “ because he could not.” In a post-seriptum to his Odyssey, 
the same Pope makes this observation: “In the places even where clearness is 
most indispensable, Milton uses such transpositions and constructions so forced, 
that he can only be understood after the second or third reading.”’ 

Chesterfield, who was possessed of taste, talent and knowledge, regarded the 
Paradise Lost as one of the most troublesome consequences of Original Sin. “Of 
all the characters of Milton,”’ wrote he to his son, “I declare that I only know the 
man and the woman; but I beg of you, do not denounce me to our solid divines.”’ 
One of my greatest curiosities (which cannot unhappily be gratified) would be to 
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know how many Englishmen in the three kingdoms would sit down to read Milton, 
However, if the slowness of fame made the shade of this great poet impatient, he 
has been well rewarded since. For Dr. Newton, one of the last commentators on 
Milton, says expressly, that every man of taste and genius must own that the 
Paradise Lost is the most excellent of modern productions, as the Bible is the most 


perfect of the ancient. 
The lot of Shakspeare is far more happy and extraordinary. He himself had 
not, we know, the least pretension to renown...... No one thought of him, and 


it is a very extraordinary thing that in England the merit of the two greatest poets 
of the nations is a discovery. I do not know a more curious piece of writing than 
the preface of Dr. Johnson on his tragedies. This great critic grants the poet all 
the defects imaginable; faults in the plans, false wit, immorality, faulty expressions, 
grossness, indecency, buffoonery, redundance, never-ending play upon words, &e. 
There cannot be in the literature of any nation a critic that shows more clearly the 
influence of circumstances on the reputation of authors. The sleepy passages of 
the good Homer are easily understood, but that the first of tragic poets should ha- 
bitually offer the collection of all imaginable defects, is what is inconceivable. Yet 
other poets paint an ideal nature, Shakspeare alone describes a true nature, a uni- 
versal nature, in one word, a natural nature! Do not laugh at Dr. Johnson, who 
is one of the best critics England has produced. He did not believe a word of the 
fine things he said on Shakspeare,..... it was necessary to defend the national 
dogmas. 

Oh! the wonderful destiny of books! I can never cease admiring it. Seneca 
said once: “Some have renown and others merit.”” What he said of men, we 
have at least as much right to say about the productions of the human mind. In 
our time it is particularly necessary to be on our guard against the reputation of 
books, for the past 150 years will be forever noted in history as the great era of 
humbuggery of all kinds, but especially in usurped reputation.—De Maistre. 





ALLOCUTION OF OUR MOST HOLY LORD PIUS IX, BY DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, POPE, 


Delivered in the Secret Consistory on the 7th day of March, in the year 1853. 


VeneraBLe Brotuers—When it hath pleased the Father of Mercies and God 
of all Consolation to give a great alleviation to our most grievous troubles, then 
without any delay we communicate the same to you, Venerable Brothers, and 
feel certain that your joy will be equal to our own. For we announce to you 
that, by the singular grace of the Divine clemency, the most wished for day hath 
dawned, in which we are enabled to re-establish in the most flourishing kingdom 
of Holland and Brabant the ordinary Hierarchy of Bishops according to the common 
rules of the Church, and thus in a greater degree to consult for the security and 
prosperity of that most beloved portion of the Lord’s flock. None of you are 

orant, Venerable Brothers, what was the condition of those countries even from 

e first ages of the Christian religion, and how those nations, in the course of the 
seventh century, received and learned the divine religion of the Lord Jesus Christ 
from Saint Willibrord, a man certainly most illustrious for his apostolical virtue, 
and from his companions in the sacred ministry, which ae made such great 
and happy progress, that shortly afterwards our predecessor, St. Sergius I, thought 


prone to erect the ~ i? See of Utrecht, and to give it to be ruled and governed 
y 4 nd you are very well aware with what great industry, 


illibrord himse 
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constancy, and zeal both the same St. Willibrord and St. Boniface, worthily hon- 
ored with the title of the Apostle of Germany, and other prelates in subsequent 
times, some of whom have been enrolled in the order of the Saints, considered they 
should spare no cares, nor labors, nor watchings, in order daily more and more to 
propagate the Catholic faith, far and wide, through those countries, and to imbue 
and nourish all the peoples of those countries with the most holy precepts of the 
same faith. Hence our most holy religion, by the favor of divine grace, ap 

to take so firm a root in those countries, and more and more to grow, floursh, and 
spread abroad, that in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine, our pre- 
decessor, Paul IV, of illustrious memory, thought proper, by his Letters Apostolic, 
to adorn the “oan See of Utrecht with the dignity, rights, and privileges of a 
metropolitan church, and to erect in those countries five other episcopal Sees suf- 

n to the said Archbishopric of Utrecht. 

And would that in that beloved portion of the field of the Lord, which, having 
been prosperously and happily cultivated, was to produce day by day most abun- 
dant and most beautiful fruits of justice, the enemy had never oversown cockle! 
Would that upon these faithful peoples the enemies of the Catholic religion had 
never rushed in, who attempted by their artifices every means by which they might 
tear the peoples of those countries from the Catholic worship. Nor do we here 
at present wish to mention the most mournful confusion of those times and the 
very great and universally known evils by which, to the utmost detriment of the 
faithfal, those most flourishing churches were in a miserable manner afflicted, 
harassed, and ruined. For which reason, as you well know, the Roman Pontiffs, 
who have never omitted to apply pastoral diligence in the t dangers of the 
suffering members of Christ, certainly dared every thing and left nothing unat- 
tempted in order to bring every assistance to the afflicted churches, and to avert the 
most grievous evils with which those faithful were oppressed. And there is no 
need to call to your minds by what very fatherly cares, and most provident and 
most wise counsels, Grego III, Clement VIII, Alexander VII, Clement IX, 
Innocent XII, Benedict XIII, Benedict XIV, and others of our predecessors, 
labored without intermission, with all assistance and zeal to succor the Catholics 
of Holland and Brabant, and save their churches from ruin, and restore them to 
their pristine splendor, for all those things are perfectly well known to you, Ven- 
erable Brothers. And you also know with what solicitude Gregory XVI, our 
predecessor, of illustrious memory, applied all his diligence more and more to settle 
the affairs of religion in those countries, and to restore ecclesiastical discipline 
therein. But although our said predecessor, the most serene King, favoring the 
design, did not fail providently and wisely to establish many things, and to keep 
before his eyes the wished for restoration of the episcopal hierarchy, still from 
the circumstances of the times he considered that this work was by no means to be 
pressed, and thought proper to increase in Brabant the number of Vicars-A postolic 
invested with the episcopal dignity. 

We are, therefore, greatly rejoiced, since the Divine clemency seems to have re- 
served us, though unworthy, to complete that work, in which our —— 
labored with such great care and zeal. Indeed, when, by the inscrutable judgment 
of God, we were raised to this sublime chair of the Prince of the Apostles, we 
immediately, with the utmost alacrity and with all solicitude, directed our cares 
and thoughts to the ecclesiastical affairs of that kingdom. And, as befitted the 
office of our apostolical ministry, and that singular charity wherewith we regard 
the faithful of that kingdom, we certainly esteemed nothing of more importance 
than to accomplish all those things which might in the highest d conduce both 
to the interests of our most holy religion and to the advantages of the said faithful. 
It was, therefore, to the incredible consolation of our mind that we at length per- 
ceived that that time, so much longed for, had arrived, in which, to the a — 
profit of Catholic affairs, and the good of those faithful, the episcop: ier- 
archy might there be restored, conformably to the common rules of the Church. 
For we perceived that the Catholic religion, by the grace of God, was daily making 
greater progress in that kingdom, and that the number of Catholics who inhabit it 
was everywhere increasing, and that those impediments were daily being more and 
more removed, which formerly stood in the way of the Catholic interest, and which 
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the equity and justice of those who govern and administer the affairs of that king- 
dom make us confident are to be altogether removed. Add to this that not o 
the Venerable Brothers, who there discharge the office of Vicars-A postolic, but also 
the whole of the clergy, and a very great number of laymen of every order and 
condition, have entreated us, with earnest and reiterated prayer, to be to 
restore the said Hierarchy of Bishops in that country. You yourselves, Venerable 
Brothers, understand with how glad and joyful a mind we received these demands, 
since all our cares, anxieties, wishes, and designs, always tended hereunto, that 
this business might be brought to the desired issue. Whereupon, after hearing the 
advice of our Venerable Brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church of 
the Congregation of Propaganda, to whose examination we had entrusted this most 
weighty business, nothing could be more gratifying to us, nothing that we wished 
for more, than that according to our most ardent desires we should restore the 
Episcopal Hierarchy in the kingdom of Holland and Brabant. We have, there. 
fore, restored to that kingdom the ecclesiastical government in that form pre- 
cisely which freely flourishes in other especially civilized nations, in which there 
exists no peculiar reason for their being ruled by that extraordinary ministration of 
Vicars-Apostolic. Wherefore instituting there an ecclesiastical province, we have 
decreed that at present five Episcopal sees shall be erected—viz. Utrecht, Harlem, 
Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Ruremonde. And recalling to mind those truly illustrious 
ancient actions and monuments of the said see of Utrecht, which, as we have said, 
was adorned by our predecessor Paul IV, with the honors and po of an 
Archiepiscopal Church, and seriously considering the interests of our most holy 
religion, and other most weighty circumstances, we have not hesitated at all to raise 
and restore the same see of Utrecht to its pristine dignity and splendor of a metro- 
politan church, and to assign to it as suffragans the aforesaid other four Episcopal 
sees. You are now in possession, Venerable Brothers, of the information which 
we have thought proper, not without the great joy of our heart, briefly and sum- 
marily to signify to you, concerning the re-establishment of the Episcopal Hier- 
archy in the kingdom of Holland and Brabant. But we have given orders that 
Letters Apostolic be now put forth, and that the same be communicated to you, 
that you may be enabled more clearly and more fully to know all these matters 
which pertain to this very affair. 

But now we assuredly doubt not but that you will hear with equal consolation 
and joy what we have done according to our Apostolic solicitude, that the Catholic 
Church and its salutary doctrine in the republic of Costa Rica, in South America, 
nn ¢ daily receive greater increase. None of you are ignorant how deeply anxious 
and solicitous we are concerning the churches which are in South America, and 
with what care and zeal we cease not to meet their wants, and how greatly we 
desire to discover every means of raising and restoring those churches. Hence it 
was certainly with the most joyful and grateful feelings of our mind, that we re- 
ceived the petition of our beloved son, the Illustrious and Honorable John Raphael 
Mora, the actual President of the aforesaid republic of Costa Rica, who eamestly 
besought of us to be pleased to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of that country. 
Since such demands thoroughly coincided with our desires, we immediately set our 
hand to the work, and gave it in charge to our beloved son, James Antonelli, Car- 
dinal of the Holy Roman Church, that he should treat concerning the settlement 
in that republic of the affairs of religion and of the Church, which is our chief care, 
with our beloved son Ferdinand, Marquis of Lorenzana, minister of the said_re- 
public unto us and this Holy See, and appointed to carry out this business. The 
negotiation, therefore having beeri undertaken, a convention was entered upoD, 
which both of them signed, after the heads or articles of the said convention were 
by our order submitted to a mature examination by a special congregation of our 
venerable brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and were ratified by 
us. You will havea full and accurate knowledge of all the things which were 
agreed upon, Venerable Brothers, when letters apostolic shall have been published 
concerning this matter. But meanwhile it is with no little pleasure that we signify 
to you, that it has been provided, in the first place, that the Catholic religion must 
there freely and tranquilly enjoy all its rights which it possesses from its divine in- 
stitution and the sanction of the sacred canons; and that in all the schools of that 
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country the system of education and instruction must be in harmony with the doc- 
trine of the same Catholic religion. Also it has been established that the venerable 
prother, the Bishop of St. Joseph’s, and all the other prelates who may be there 
when new sees are erected, shall enjoy full liberty in the discharge of the duties of 
the pastoral office, and the exercise of their own jurisdiction, shall watch over the 
schools, and with liberty in every way, shall direct and regulate the education 

iven, particularly in theological doctrine and other sacred sciences. Also it has 
Goon decreed that a proper and decent dotation, perfectly free and safely settled, 
shall be a to the Church and to her sacred ministers, and that all the faithful 
of that republic shall be at liberty freely to communicate with this Apostolic See, 
and centre of Catholic truth and unity; and that religious families may there again 
reside according to the rules of their own institute. The right of the Church which 
she possesses of holding and acquiring any immoveable property or revenues what- 
soever, (quecumque bona stabilia atque frugifera,) has been sanctioned and vindi- 
cated. e have also been meats gr rovide that with all zeal every opportune 
aid be furnished, that the infidels who dwell in the territory of that republic, and 
miserably sit in the darkness and shadow of death, may be enlightened by the rays 
of evangelical truth, and brought into the one fold of Christ. We have taken every 
precaution that ecclesiastical discipline may flourish in a greater degree, and be 
most diligently observed even in those things of which there is no mention made in 
the convention. But regard being had both to the honor which we know to 
redound to the Catholic interest from that convention, and also to the revenues 
which have been assigned to the Church and her sacred ministers, we have thought 
fit to grant to the President of the said republic and to his successors in the same 
office, the honorable right of nominating to episcopal sees and to certain ecclesias- 
tical benefices when they shall be vacant. 

All these things, which have been a very great consolation to us in the midst of 
the manifold and most painful anxieties of our pontificate, we had to announce to 
you, Venerable Brothers. And we are most fully persuaded that you have learned 
with an equal feeling of joy, the things which have*been accomplished and estab- 
lished by us to the greater glory of God and the growth and prosperity of His holy 
Church, and to the salvation of souls, as well in the most ediinn kingdom of 
Holland and Brabant, as in the republic of Costa Rica. But whilst we feel this 
consolation, we cannot sufficiently express the most bitter sorrow wherewith day 
and night we are troubled, because of the most cruel and never-sufficiently-to-be-de- 
tested war, by which, in many other most extensive countries, the Catholic Church 
is harassed and lacerated. In those regions, in fact, savage wounds are daily in- 
flicted on the Immaculate Spouse of Christ, and the Catholic faith and doctrine is 
assailed and trodden under foot, and the sacred and ecclesiastical interests are op- 
pressed by all kinds of vexation and offence, and depravation of manners, and per- 
verse opinions of every description and errors do prevail. Let us, therefore, never 
cease, Venerable Brothers, with assiduous and earnest prayers to pray and beseech 
God that He may be pleased of His goodness to impart to us the necessary strength, 
and to bless our cares, labors and designs, so that we may be able to avert such a 
mass of evils. 

But now, applying our mind to your most illustrious order, we determine on this 
day to elect into your college men distinguished for the fame of their talents, piety, 
learning, and actions. But before we do this we think proper to declare to you the 
two Cardinals whom, in the Consistory held by us on the 15th day of March last 
year, we created, and have hitherto reserved ig petto. The first of these is the vene- 
table brother, Michael Viale Preda, Archbishop of Carthage, who being remarkable 
for the integrity of his life, the gravity and affability of his manners, and being fur- 
nished with excellent talents and learning, fulfilled with the highest praise the office 
of Nuncio-A postolic at the royal court of Bavaria, and afterwards, for several years, 
m most difficult times and anxious circumstances, discharged the same office at 
the imperial and apostolic court of Vienna with such fidelity, sagacity, prudence, 
diligence, and zeal for the interests of Catholicity, that, having deserved very highly 
of this Apostolic See, he obtained for himself deservedly and on the best title the 
general esteem of all. 
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But the other Cardinal, whom we publish at the same time, is the venerable 
brother, John Brunelli, Archbishop of Thessalonica. He also being distinguished 
by the fame of his religion and the pez | of his manners, and especially versed ip 
sacred doctrine, professed the science of Canon Law in the Roman University, to 
the honor of his own name and the profit of his auditors, and afterwards, in the dis- 
charge of the very important offices of Secretary of the Congregations set over 
ecclesiastical affairs extraordinary, and the Propagation of the Christian Faith, and 
as our Nuncio at the royal and ‘Catholic court of Spain, he went through so many 
and such toilsome labors on behalf of the Apostolic See, and we have ju 
proper to remunerate the unwearied and strenuous services he rendered to the 
said Apostolic See, by the reward of the Cardinalitial dignity. 

After having proclaimed those we have mentioned, we create six other Cardinals 
in this day’s Consistory. And one of these is the venerable brother, John Scit- 
owski, Archbishop of Strigonia. This man being renowned for his excellent piety 
and other noble gifts of his mind, was raised from the bishopric of the Five 
Churches to the Archiepiscopal See of Strigonia, and was always so conspicuous 
for all those virtues which chiefly become a bishop, that our most dear son in 
Christ, Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, strongly recommended him to us, and 
asked that we would make him a Cardinal. We, therefore, most willingly enrol 
in your order a man at once most highly illustrious by his own merits, and adomed 
with a recommendation so great and of so much weight with us. 

We also rejoice to decorate another venerable brother with the honor of the Car- 
dinalate. He is the venerable brother, Francis Nicolas Morlot, Archbishop of 
Tours, who being distinguished for his remarkable zeal for religion and piety, 
and equally so for his fidelity and submission to the Apostolic See—first, as Bisho 
of Orleans,fand afterwards having been called to govern the Archiepiscopal Chureh 
of Tours, strove with such great care, industry and solicitude, to fulfil all the duties 
of the pastoral office, and to deserve well of the Catholic Church, that we consider 
him most worthy for us to choose into your order. In doing this, we are certain 
that we are doing a thing which is most gratifying to our most dear son in Christ, 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, since he himself earnestly asked it of us. 

‘To these we add the venerable brother, Justus Recanati, Bishop of Tripoli, in 
Lydia, in partibus infidelium. He having from the first flower of his age em- 
braced the Religious Order of Minors Capuchins, being adorned with a zeal for the 
regular discipline, with the praise of modesty and all those virtues which exceed- 
ingly become a religious man, and eminent for his familiarity with the philosophical 
and, above all, the theological sciences, presided with the utmost zeal over the 
College of the Foreign Missions of the same order, and wisely and prudently ad- 
ministered the diocess of Sinigaglia, and rendered such diligent and able service to 
us and the Apostolic See in Tocoundanton of the weightiest affairs, that we think 
he ought to be raised to the Cardinalitial dignity. , 

We further invest with the same dignity our beloved son, Dominic Savelli, who, 
in the discharge of the office of Delegate Apostolic, governed several provinces of 
our Pontifical States, and afterwards, being enrolled among the clerics of the A 
tolic Chamber, and appointed Governor of this our good city, and Vice-Chamber- 
lain of the Holy Roman Church, in the exercise of the offices he so approved to us 
his integrity, prudence, wisdom, and dexterity, that we have been pleased to 
appoint him to the same place among you. 

e think it will be highly gratifying to you that we have chosen into your most 
illustrious order our beloved son, Prosper Caterini, whose eminent integrity of life, 
oe piety: talents, and learning, are thoroughly known to you, since he admi- 
rably fulfilled in this city the very weighty offices of Secretary of the Congregation, 
set over the Regulation of Studies, and of Judge of the Sacred Cognitions, and of 
Dean of the College of Prothonotaries Apostolic Participant, and of Assessor of the 
Inquisition. ; 

e suppose that you will receive with equal applause another illustrious man 
we have thought fit to be enrolled into your order. He is our beloved son, Vin- 
cent Santucci, who, as you know, being adorned with splendid gifts of mind and 
intellect, and excelling in the praise of religion and piety, and above all, exceedingly 
well versed in sacred doctrine, after having for several years, in very difficult times, 
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as second to the Cardinal charged with Public Affars, rendered diligent and useful 
service in the manifold and most important business of the public transactions, has, 
with so much —_— wisdom, and sagacity, sustained the very laborious office 
of Secretary of the Congregation set ever Ecclesiastical affairs extraordinary, that 
we have by all means thought proper that he should be honored with the Sacred 
le. 
ese are the eminent men whom we have judged worthy to be admitted into 
our most illustrious order. 
What think you? 
By the authority of Almighty God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
by our own, we declare Cardinals-Priests of the Holy Roman Church, Michael 
iale Predé, Archbishop of Carthage; John Brunelli, Archbishop of Thessalonica. 
Moreover we create Cardinals-Priests of the Holy Roman Church, John Scit- 
owski, Archbishop of Strigonia; Francis Nicolas Morloto Archbishop of Tours; 
Justus Recanati, Bishop of Tripoli. 
And Deacons, Dominic Savelli, Prosper Caterini, Vincent Santucci. 
With the necessary and opportune dispensations, derogations, and clauses. 
In the Name of the Father, }& and of the Son, }& and of the Holy }& Ghost. 





JAPAN—ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY.—No. V. 


The Bonzies of Funay were no less alive to their interests than their brothers of 
Amanguchi, and seeing that they could not stop the course of truth by fair means 
they resorted to foul ones. They threatened the king with the anger of the Camis 
and Fotoquis, but finding him little disposed to regard their threats, they went about 
the town and by inflammatory speeches endeavored to excite a tumult. The king 
was, however, too prudent to allow them to have all their own way, and by his wise 
management they were forced to give up their seditious proceedings. They en- 
gaged, therefore, Fucarondono, the superior of a monastery at some little distance, 
to come to Funay and by the power of his learning to save their common religion 
from the destruction that was impending over it. This Bonzy had taught for more 
than thirty years in the most celebrated universities of the empire, and had the 
reputation of being the wisest and ablest of all their doctors. The choice they had 
made of him to meet in argument one, whom he had a great curiosity to see and 
hear, was not a little pleasing to his vanity and he accepted without hesitation the 
post assigned him. He hastened to Funay with six of the most learned Bonzies 
of the monastery as his aids. 

Xavier during the preceding forty days had frequently visited the king and con- 
versed with him on various subjects relating to religion, and though he had not the 
happiness of bringing him to the practice and open confession of the faith, the 
impression he made upon his mind was such as to make him a warm friend of the 
Christians, whilst the counsel of the Father induced him to abandon many of the 
vices that disgraced his otherwise amiable character. All things being now ready 
for his departure he waited upon the king to take leave and make a last effort for his 
salvation. As he was about to depart, word was brought to the king that Fuca- 
rondono wished to kiss his hand in the presence of the European Bonzy. Civan- 
dono suspected immediately the purport of his visit, and however great his idea of 
Xavier’s ability he could not help showing some reluctance to expose him to the 
arguments of so powerful an adversary. Xavier perceived his reluctance and 
divined its cause. He begged him to grant the audience, assuring him that truth 
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would not suffer and he himself would see from the conference how necessary it 
was for him to become a Christian. Fucarondono entered and after the three cys- 
tomary reverences to the king took the place of honor that Xavier humbly and 
modestly offered him. The king asked him the occasion of his journey, to which 
the Bonzy answered, “Sire, I came to see this stranger and learn from his own 
mouth the new doctrine he brings from the other world.” “He is very glad,” 
said the king, “to answer you on that point, ask him.”? Turning then to Xavier 
he asked “Do youknow me?” “No,” answered Xavier, “I do not remember to 
have seen you before.””_ The Bonzy laughing said to his followers, “TI shall have 
easy times with this fellow, who pretends not to remember me, though he has 
spoken to me at least a hundred times before.” Then turning to Xavier he said, 
** And you do not remember me, nor the port of Frenaigama, I suppose, where you 
sold me those goods at a pretty good price, too!” But,” replied Xavier, “this 
cannot be, for I never was amerchant.”’ ‘‘ Never a merchant !”’ said Fucarondono 
scornfully, “‘ why, fifteen hundred years ago I bought a hundred bales of silk from 
you at Frenaigama.” ‘How old are you?” said Xavier, who saw immediately 
the Brahminic doctrine of his adversary. ‘“Fifty-two,”? answered Fucarondono. 
** How is it possible then that fifteen hundred years ago you were a merchant?” 
asked Xavier again. ‘ Besides,’’ he continued, “ Japan itself, according to your own 
histories, has only been settled a little over a thousand years, and Mount Frenaigama 
was not settled for more than a hundred years after.”” This last observation com- 
pletely embarrassed the Bonzy, but he was too cunning a disputant to show any 
surprise. Instead of answering the difficulty he turned the dispute and tried to 
prove that so bad a memory as Xavier’s could only come from a punishment of 
tne gods, who did not allow him to remember what passed in his former lives on 
account of the many vices he had committed during them. As a proof of this he 
asserted the doctrines of his sect regarding the eternal duration of the world, the 
influence of the stars on man’s nativity, the transmigration of souls in its various 
grades, and hence concluded that it was not surprising that Xavier should have so 
short a memory and so little understanding. The saint allowed him to finish and 
then took up each point of his discourse, and showed by such solid reasons their 
absurdity, that Fucarondono knew not what to answer, and his contradictions and 
subterfuges were so evident that he was forced to yield in confusion. But even in 
yielding he endeavored to enlist on his side the favor of his hearers by asking them; 
if a man who condemned so vehemently the use of sensual pleasures did not merit 
to be banished from the world. This was a matter on which Xavier was angeli- 
cally eloquent and he hesitated not to accept the challenge of the Bonzy. He then 
spoke against the abominations of the Japanese so forcibly and proved them so 
evidently contrary to the laws of nature and reason, as well as of God, that all pre- 
sent were compelled to own that he was right. A decision so contrary to what the 
Bonzy had expected filled him with such rage, that no longer master of himself he 
vented his spleen in the most passionate language. His insolence reached at last 
such a pitch, that the king could no longer stand it and ordered him to be put out 
of the palace. Embittered by this disgrace he and his companions marched round 
the town, everywhere publishing that the king and lords intended to banish the gods 
out of Japan, and nothing then remained for them to do but to close the pagodas 
and retire to their monasteries to mourn over the impending ruin of the country. 
The people frenzied by this conduct of the Bonzies turned their resentment against 
those whom they considered the causes, and the Portuguese were forced to fly t 
their ships and save themselves and merchandise by putting to sea. They desired 
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it to take Xavier with them, but the generous soldier of Christ would not abandon 
- his flock to the fury of the wolves. When at sea, Gama reflecting that the King 
d of Portugal would certainly punish his cowardice, if the Father should come to 
h harm, resolved to return and defend him in his peril. He found Xavier in a poor 
a cabin encouraging the converts, and conjured him in the name of God to save his 


{ life by flying to the ship. “ What,” said the apostle, with a holy indignation, 
“you urge me to sacrifice conscience and duty to a few hours of life. You are 
afraid lest the King of Portugal should condemn you for abandoning me, yet he 
gave you no charge of me: what shall I say to God, if He reproach me for aban- 
doning these souls yet young in the faith, whom He has put under my care. No— 
save yourself and your merchandise, if you will; but think not that I will be so 
base as to leave these new Christians to the mercy of their persecutors. Besides, 
what a scandal would it be for the Christians, and what a triumph for the infidels, 
if now I retire from this field of battle, where the crown of martyrdom awaits me.” 
The generosity of the Father had such an influence on Gama, that he returned to 
the ship only to communicate to his companions his resolution of remaining and 
dying with him, and of transferring to them all his title to a share in the common 
property. But his companions were resolved, not to be outdone in magnanimity, 
and returned immediately to the port. The Saint was rejoiced at their return, the 
; Christians were filled with a new courage, and the prudence of Civandono soon re- 
warded them, by suppressing the tumult. The Bonzies and their partizans, seeing 
that violent measures were impossible in the present condition of affairs, petitioned the 
: king to allow a renewal of the dispute with the strange doctor, and supported their 
petition by such a show of zeal, that he was, though very reluctantly, forced to grant 
it. But he insisted on conditions that were very galling to their pride. Among these 
; the most prominent and least relished was, that the audience were to be the judges, 
and in doubtful points the majority should rule. This determined on, Fucarondono 
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made his appearance at the palace with no less than three thousand Bonzies of 
various degrees and sects. Such a crowd naturally excited fears of a tumult, and 
the king only allowed four to enter, sending word to the others that it was not hon- 
orable for so many to appear against one. They were enraged at this, but were 
obliged to submit. Xavier informed of the readiness of his adversary, came ac- 
companied by the chief of the Portuguese who acted as his servants, and much 
) against his will, paid him the greatest respect. 

; The judges having been chosen and admitted on both sides, the king took his 
‘ Seat as umpire, and commanded Fucarondono to give his reasons why the Chris- 
, tian religion should not be admitted in Japan. The Bonzy answered modestly, 
“because it was opposed to the established laws of the empire and speaks ill of the 
gods, who are its founders: because it seemed made on purpose to render the 
Bonzies contemptible: because it condemned as infamous what every government 
in Japan had permitted and approved: because it taught that none but Christians 
could be saved, and that their gods were nothing but demons.”’ To these objections, 
at a sign from the king, Xavier answered: “where so many things were mixed, 
nothing but confusion could arise in the dispute, and it would be far more advan- 
tageous for both parties, if only one point were taken up at a time.’”’ To this every 
one assented, and Fucarondono asked, “why the Christian Bonzies spoke ill of 
the deities of the country?’ “Because,” answered Xavier, “there can be but 
one God, and they who arrogate that title to themselves are impostors and worthy 
of contempt. That there is but one God is evident from every thing that we see 
around us. The order that is every where observed in nature, the design that is 
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this was all done by 

chance, would you not consider the man who spoke thus, trifling with your cre- 
dulity? Yet no palace however splendid can be compared with this universe, so 
just in its dimensions, structure, order and beauty. If I were to say that these pic- 
tures, which you see hanging round this room, were the work of chance, some 
colors of various shades having fallen on the canvas, would you not regard me as 
a fool? Yet is their design or beauty so apparent as the design or beauty of the 
universe? And if a man endowed with reason and skill was requisite, you think, 
for producing these works, how much greater reason, and skill and power are ne- 
cessary to produce the world?’ ‘But the world always existed, it was not pro- 
duced at all,” said the Bonzy. “That cannot be,” answered Xavier, “for if the 
world always existed, it would be possessed of every other perfection, as there 
would be nothing to limit it in one perfection more than in another. And you 
must own that there are many things in it which are not altogether perfect, and 
besides your own annals give it a beginning.” “Yes,” retorted the Bonzy, “and 
our annals say that the gods gave it a beginning. But you say that there can be 
only one God. This order and beauty of which you spoke just now might come 
from many gods.” “Reason and common sense,” Xavier replied, “teach that 
where the design is one, the mind in which it originates can be only one. Besides 
if there were many gods they must either depend or not depend on each other. If 
they are independent none of them will be God, because none will have jurisdie- 
tion over the others, and this is essential to the divinity, to have all dependent on 
it. If they depend on each other, none is supreme, for they are all subject toa 
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superior power. Now this is evidently repugnant to the Divine Nature, which in 
its very idea ineludes the perfection of being supreme, and if supreme, therefore 
alone and one.”? To this Fucarondono knéw not what to answer, and by the 
judgment of the court he proceeded to the otherpoints, but with as little success, 
for the unity of the God-head once settled, the divinity of Amida and Xaca fell 
to the ground, and their worship as well as the traffic of exchange on their heaven 
were worthy of the utmost contempt. He then asked information of the religion, 
which Xavier taught as necessary for eternal happiness. It would be too long and 
foreign to our present purpose to give the answer of the holy missionary to this in- 
quiry, for it covered the whole economy of the Christian law and practice, and it 
is easy to perceive that none of the articles of the creed could be omitted. Many 
and subtle were the objections proposed by the Bonzy during the five days that 
the dispute lasted, but so prompt and forcible were the replies, that he was silenced, 
and the whole assembly declared that Xavier’s religion was more conformable to 
truth, reason and good sense than that of the Bonzies. The king then decided in 
his favor, and dismissed the Bonzies with the admonition to behave better for the 
future and not bring discredit on themselves and cause by their passionate violence. 
They retired no ways pleased with a result that covered them with dishonor, 
whilst Xavier, conducted to his own lodgings by the king, increased the honor of 
religion by the modesty and reserve with which he bore his triumph. But no pre- 
sent good, at least apparent, was effected by the dispute. 

Whilst Xavier was thus engaged at Funay, Father Cosmus was combating in 
the same way at Amanguchi, but with a far different result. For the Bonzies, 
who by the departure of Xavier, whose knowledge and skill they had learned to 
dread, had hoped to destroy the Christian religion, surprised to find themselves so 
easily worsted by Father Cosmus, had recourse to the usual tactics of violence, and 
finding the government unwilling to second their desires, excited one of the chief 
lords to rebellion against it. This rebel raised a formidable army in less than three 
weeks, and marched confidently to the capital. The king who could not trust to 
his subjects, whom he had exasperated by his cruelties and debauchery, finding it 
impossible to make head against his enemy, killed his son with his own hand and 
then, according to Japanese principles of bravery and honor, slew himself. One 
of his servants then burned the bodies according to his master’s orders, that his 
enemy might not have the satisfaction of dishonoring them. The town was taken 
and given up to pillage. For eight days nothing was heard but the frantic cries of 
the pillaged and murdered, and the fierce shouts of the soldiery; yet Providence 
protected the Christians in the most remarkable manner, not a single one having 
received even a slight wound. The very Bonzies themselves were made the in- 
struments of safety to the missionaries whom for three days they kept apart from 
the troubles in one of their monasteries, until their protector, himself a pagan, 
found another and securer refuge for them. 

After the tumult of this civil war had in a measure subsided, the nobles assem- 
bled to select a successor for the late monarch. Their choice fell upon the brother 
of the king of Bungo, a young prince of great acquirements and well fitted for the 
crown. Xavier, who had not yet been able to take leave, was at court when the 
deputation arrived and congratulated the young monarch on his election. He 
begged of the king of Bungo to recommend the Christians at Amanguchi to his 
brother’s favor and protection. Not long after, on the receipt of other and more 
pressing letters from the Indies and finding no obstacle on the part of the Portu- 
guese, he asked for an audience of leave, in which he humbly thanked the king 
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for his kindness and 
recommended his 
Christian subjects and 
the missionaries, who 
were soon to arrive, to 
his paternal care. He 
would not however 
depart, without mak- 
ing a last attempt to 
win to God, a soul 
that was possessed of 
such excellent dispo- 
sitions for the truth. 
Herepresented to him 
therefore in the most 
lively manner the ne- 
cessity of saving his 
soul; the eternal 
crown he would ex- 
change for a mortal 
one, when death 
would call him to the 
tribunal of the King 
of kings, if obedient 
to the call and inspi- 
ration of his Crea- 
tor he embraced the 
Christian religion and 
lived aceording to its 
precepts; the eternity ALTAR OF BUDDHA. 

of disgrace and tor- , 
ment that would be the consequence of his refusal to yield to the grace, granted to him 
in preference to so many of his predecessors. ‘King as you are,’’ he concluded, 
you cannot escape the summons of death. What then will you answer to the 
Almighty God, when He recalls to your memory, that He sent His ambassador 
from the remotest parts of the earth with offers of peace and friendship and you 
rejected and despised them. No, this cannot be, my prayer shall ever be for your 
conversion, and death will come with consolation, when I hear that the king of 
Bungo is a Christian and was the first of the kings of Japan to enrol himself under 
the banners of the world’s Redeemer.”” The king was much moved, but Xavier's 
desire was not fulfilled till some years after. The apostolic man left Bungo at the 
end of November, 1550, accompanied only by the two Christians whom he had 
baptized at Amanguchi, named Bernardo and Matthias. The first of these after 
having been some time at Rome, retired to the College of Coimbra, in Portugal, and 
died a very edifying death, whilst the latter after studying at Goa was taken sick, 
and died just as he was about to embark for Portugal. 
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SCIENCE UNDER CATHOLIC INFLUENCE. 
ADDRESS OF CARDINAL WISEMAN, CONCLUDED. 


Wecome now to the nage of the sciences, one to which I have already alluded, 
which takes man up from earth, gives him wings, and enables him to soar far 
beyond the sphere of his corporeal existence, to move in the planetary world, and 
study its marvellous mechanism; to rise even higher, and find his delight in the 
highest firmament, amidst the stars, whose laws are still mysterious to us, and even 
to look beyond, and conjecture new worlds in the unexplored regions of space. 
The science of astronomy, the most noble, undoubtedly the most sublime of all our 
sciences, What has Italy done for it? Before coming to the scientific part of the 
subject, allow me to mention one of very great practical utility to us. You are 
aware of course, that we are obliged every four years to insert a day into the cal- 
endar, in order to make our social years agree with the natural. The cause of this 
necessity is easily understood. We count 365 days to the year; but it consists of 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 57 seconds. We make very little account 
indeed of a second, or even of minutes, and, unfortunately, too often of hours. But 
the great clock of nature is too accurate to allow ed such loss, and sternly keeps 
to its laws; and if we make the smallest imaginable error, it will be felt in the 
course of time. To make compensation for the extra time lost every year, it was 
arranged to put in one day every four years, and this constituted leap year. Thus 
it was in the Julian rH cg Be the minutes and seconds were not sufficiently 
taken care of. They were like a succession of small debts which kept accumu- 
lating and accumulating until they became a mighty load. By the year 1400 the 
error in the Julian calendar had amounted to pmo | days. This threw the observ- 
ance of Easter to a wrong day, and thus deranged the position of the other great 
festivals depending on it. To regulate the ecclesiastical calendar belonged, by 
common consent to the Church, and its supreme ruler was expected naturally to 
look to this important matter. The Popes eonm to be molested on the subject; 
and the first who called their attention to it were, I am proud to say, two Cardi- 
nals, (laughter,) Cardinal Peter d’Ailly (de Alliaco,) and Cardinal Nicholas Cusa. 
The consequence was, that Pope Sixtus IV, sent for Joan. Regiomantanus, in 
1475, to come and look after the calendar. He died, however, soon after coming 
toRome. At the Council of Florence, Pope Leo promised to attend to it. More 
important events commenced in his reign; and so it was put off from time 
to time, until at length Peter of Middleburg, Bishop of Fossombrone, made 
the most earnest remonstrances to have it rectified. He begged the Pope “to 
reform the golden number, which had become through time a leaden number.” 
Pope Gregory XIII, at last undertook this important task. He seems to have 
gone into rather curious quarters for his workmen, for the first whom he 
appointed was a Jesuit. (Applause.) This was Christopher Clavius, a German, 
Peter Chacon (Ciaconius,) a Spaniard, and Ignatius Danti, an Italian, and charged 
them to reform the Calendar. This was done; and the Calendar was changed in 
1582. Pope Gregory struck out ten days from the year, in the month of October, 
(ftom the 5th to the 15th,) and thus set the matter right. But the Holy See did 
its work thoroughly. Not only did Gregory correct the year for the past, but he 
secured it to us for ever. We can never relapse into the same state; because 
there is a correction every 300 vears, i. ¢., every 3 year is not to be a leap i= 
And we shall thus go on without losing one day for 6,000 years; when 6,000 
years have passed, we shall have to intercalate one day more, and then the year 
will require no correction for 144,000 years more. I think that will be quite as 
long as any of us will require to have an accurate reckoning. (Laughter.) Of 
course, Catholic Europe accepted the alteration, but Protestant England was 
hardly to be expected to adopt any change, however important, which the Pope 
had effected. How could they admit a bull from the Pope? How could they 
admit that the Pope could have accomplished such a scientific operation, or make 
their year conformable to his improvement, or rather to science? In fact it was 
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not till 1751, that an Act of Parliament enacted the adoption of the Gregorian style, 
Eleven days were struck out of September, and the next year was the first of the 
new style, beginning January Ist instead of March 25th. Lord Chesterfield gives 
a very amusing account of the debate which took place in the House of Lords, 
when this was effected. This was a practical application of astronomy and mathe- 
matics; and you see that Europe is indebted for it, not only to Italy, but to the 
Holy See. t hawe already said that the satellites of Jupiter were discovered by the 
first telescope made by Galileo. He showed them afterwards in Rome to a great 
many persons of distinction, who were much gratified by the discovery. He also 
discovered Saturn’s ring, and observed the spots in the sun. He further discovered 
the revolutions of Venus, certainly not accurately, but still he approximated to sub- 
sequent calculations. His scholars, Cassini, Bianchini, Maraldi, pursued the sub- 
ject, and discovered those of Jupiterand Mars. The Italians have gone on cultiva- 
ting the science of Astronomy, quite as much, as we shall presently see, ‘as any of 
their rivals in other countries. But I cannot avoid mentioning here one person whose 
character in science not only stands very high, but who every day, as the science 
is more extended, is gaining a more important and prominent place in its history. 
And that is the Jesuit, Boseovich. Little known at first, he was one of the most 
extraordinary geniuses of the last century. If you turn to the leaf headed by his 
name in the first edition of the British Encyclopedia, and there only read the enu- 
meration of subjects on which he made or improved discoveries, you will see the 
universality of his genius, as well as the depth of his science. There is not a 
branch of scientific philosophy in which he did not take a lead, and to which he 
did not make valuable additions. He was over here in 1760 on a diplomatic 
mission to our government. He was received with great honor by the scientific 
men of this country, though the time he was in England was an age of persecu- 
tion. One of his works, on the Theory of Nature, is considered to be one of the 
most deep and learned books ever written in connection with the Newtonian 
system. And in the third supplement to the Edinburg Cyclopedia you will find 
an article written by Dr. Brewster on Boscovich, from which you may judge what 
is now the scientific character enjoyed by this great Jesuit. I will now go rapidly 
forward. Another monk, F. Piazzi, a Theatine, was also in this country in 1788, 
and received the highest honor and courtesy from the leading scientific men of the 
day. Besides discovering Ceres on January 1, 1801, he himself drew up the 
greatest and most perfect catalogue of stars, and of the observations connected with 
them, that had ever come from any one, or any observatory, or any country. 
Writing in 1831-32, Professor Airey in his report to the British Association, says, 
“and this large catalogue is at this time referred to by all observers as a standard 
catalogue.”” This may be considered as the greatest work undertaken by any 
modern astronomer. It is still the standard accurate catalogue. This again was 
an Italian. I must, however, read youa little more from Professor Airey’s Report, 
because a very common impression exists that Italy knows nothing of these 
sublime sciences. But first think of Greenwich, under royal patronage, so munifi- 
ently endowed, having in it such menas Herschel, in place of a little town in Italy, 
and the following remarks will appear more striking. ‘As to the comparison,” 
says Professor Airey, ‘*‘ of theory with observation, and its immediate consequences, 
forming altogether the most glorious employment for the intellect of man, I ma 

state in one word, to the best of my knowledge, nothing has been done in England. 
In the lunar and planetary theories we have done nothing. In the theory of the 
new planets and the periodical comets, we not only have done nothing, but we 
have scarcely known what others have done. If astronomy had been confined to 
England, we never should have rediscovered them (the planets) even if we had 
once made out their orbits ..... While Germans, Italians, and Frenchmen have 
emulously pushed on the theory and the observations of those bodies, (comets,) 
Englishmen alone, of all the nations professing to support a high scientific char- 
acter, have stood still.””_ He then contrasts the manner in which observations are 
scientifically carried on in an Italian observatory, and adds, “I suppose such @ 
thing has never been seen in England.”’ I do not mean to say but that since this 
report was made we have done a great deal. We have made an immense pro- 
gress in astronomy ; and Stafford, and Bailly, and Hindes, and many others, have 
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ushed both observation and scientific astronomy very far. The catalogue pub- 
Fished by the Astronomical Society is, no doubt, still more perfect: yet it must be 
considered as having for its basis the observation of 7,000 stars made by Piazzi, 
alone, of whom Lalande wrote, that astronomy is more indebted to him than any 
man since Hipparchus. You will say perhaps, ‘“‘ You have brought down Italian 
astronomy to 1820, when Piazzi died. But while you own that we have been 
making marked progress, what have they done, or what are they doing in Italy ?” 
Without pretending to go to any great extent to answer this question, I will content 
myself with giving you an account of one single Italian astronomer. I give it with 
leasure, but not without pain. He was known to several here, and none knew 
fim without loving him. He was the son of a nobleman, and he was born at 
Macerata in 1805: his name was De Vico. After going through his studies with 
the greatest distinction, he applied himself particularly to the pursuit of astronomy. 
He was placed at the observatory of the great college at Rome. He soon exhi 
ited a genius, for I can call it nothing else, for observation such as is perhaps un- 
rivalled in modern times, and an equal accuracy of calculation to verify the obser- 
vations which he made. Before 1835, he undertook a most laborious task. It was 
known that the comet known as Halley’s comet, was to return towards the end of 
that year. He made two distinct calculations, according to Damoiseau’s and 
Pontecoulant’s methods, of its course, from the time it should appear, through the 
whole of the heavens, with a chart of the heavens, pointing out the place where, 
day by day, it would be, and marking its position relatively to the nearest stars. 
The consequence was, that it was first seen by himself at the Roman observatory 
on August 5, 1835. Another complicated calculation upon another comet suc- 
ceeded, which it would be difficult to detail. In 1837, he discovered two atomic 
satellites of Saturn, which Herschel had just discovered and then lost. De Vico 
traced them, and proved to all the world that he had really not only seen them, but 
traced their orbits; and to do this he was three days and three nights with his eye 
fixed to his telescope. It was, perhaps, one of the most patient and persevering 
observations on record. His observations began to attract the attention of Europe, 
so much that Schumacher of Altona, one of the great astronomers of the day, 
wrote to De Vico, begging him to observe the spots on Venus, and to calculate its 
rotation on its axis, as it was almost impossible to do so out of the Italian sky. He 
did so with perfect success, and though some affected to doubt some of his delicate 
observations, he was able at Paris, by an ingenious contrivance of his own, to 
enable others to confirm them. One of the most extraordinary powers possessed 
by De Vico, however, was his immense keenness in discovering erring bodies in 
the sky, and bringing them to rule. The Edinburg and British Philosophical 
Magazine, in June, 1846, says, “ This is the third comet detected by our indefati- 
gable associate ;”? and in 1847 we have the mathematical elements of De Vico’s 4th, 
oth, and 6th comets calculated by Mr. Hindes. From 1844 to 1847 he discovered 
eight comets, and the King of Denmark awarded him a gold medal for priority of 
discovery of seven. He was an exquisite musician and composer, and directed 
music with finished skill. When cholera broke out in Rome he left his observa- 
tory, his chronometers, and all other instruments connected with his studies, and 
plunged into the midst of the infection to attend the sick. After he had discovered 
his eighth comet, Arago, one of the first astronomers of the day, who has done 
ample justice to his name, says, “It is the last comet that De Vico will ever dis- 
cover from his observatory.” Why should he have spoken thus? What ground 
had he for such a vaticination? ‘You will see it ina moment. I have been tracing 
the history of De Vico’s life; but I have not told you what he was. De Vico, 
then, was a Jesuit, the enemy of progress, the enemy of light, the enemy of 
science! Arago, who was himself in the midst of the revolutionary turmoil of 
France, saw the storm fast spreading to Italy, and he knew that no genius, 
no learning, no scientific merits, no moral excellence, would throw a shield 
over a Jesuit against those who were coming to drive away the darkness 
of Papal ignorance, and kindle the light of science! He was driven from his 
observatory, and from Rome, and came to this country, and, I am proud to 
say, he was received with honor by our astronomical society. (Applause.) 
He was offered the post of observer, at the observatory at Madras; and he was 
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pressed, when in Paris, to remain and take charge of an astronomical employment. 
As he would not accept it, Arago procured him the privilege of a free passage jn 
all vessels of the state in France. This was, indeed, honoring knowledge; but it 
sadly proves how true the saying of one wiser and better than earthly sages, that 
no man is a prophet in his own country. De Vico went to America twice, where 
he in pursued his observations, and was crowned with honors. He returned to 
England and was seized by illness, brought on, no doubt, by the fatigues and 
troubles he had suffered, and by the persecution to which his order had been sub- 
jected in Italy. He lingered for some time, and died in London, November 5, 
1845. I have thus brought Italian discoveries and science nearly up to this mo- 
ment. I can come down further; for there are at this moment many learned men 
living in Italy equal in science to the men of = other country. Without enume- 
rating all, I will mention one; and his name will fully vindicate the claims of Italy 
in present astronomical science—I allude to Plana, of Turin, whose three quartos 
on the moon have exhausted the subject, and form one of the most elaborate math- 
ematical works ever published. I must now hurry on, as I find I have detained 
you already too long. (Cries of “no, no.””) Is it possible, that in the minds of 
some of my audience, there has been lurking an objection, and they are prepared 
to say, “ You have spoken of Galileo, of his discoveries, and of his science; but 
you have said nothing of his prison and his torture; nor of the Inquisition, and of 
the manner in which the Church crushed his discoveries, and put an end to all 
further research. Do you shrink, then, from all the objections made, from that 
great man’s history, against the fostering care which you say your Church has 
always taken of Science?’’ I do shrink from objections, but not from the truth. 
Objections may be made, which it may be very tedious and take a long time to 
answer, but the truth is easily stated. I cannot enter into the details of this pain- 
fully interesting subject; but I will refer you to the fifth volume of the Dublin 
Review, for July, 1833, -where you will find a most able paper on this very 
subject. It was written by the late lamented Dr. Cooper. You will find the 
whole question investigated there both of Galileo’s treatment, and of the ground of 
his sentence. Let me just add a few observations. Galileo was 70 years of age 
before what is called Sie persecution really commenced, i. e., before he was for- 
mally condemned. Now, during his many preceding years, he was not called to 
account for any of these discoveries whidh be had made; but, on the contrary, 
when he went to Rome he showed his discoveries, was highly honored, and Car- 
dinal Barbereni wrote poems upon him, conceived in most eulogistic strains. The 
popular assertion that he was imprisoned and cruelly treated, is justly and honor- 
ably given up by Dr. Whewell, who contents himself with denying the right of the 
Church to interfere in philosophical questions. Other Protestant writers of note 
have likewise acknowledged the falsehood of the popular opinion. And now as to 
the question between him and the Inquisition. Galileo taught the system which 
had been openly taught in Rome by Copernicus, and which he would have been 
allowed to teach on if, in an evil hour, he had not chosen to make it a theological 
question. When he came forward with that theory which he attempted to prove, 
but which, it is now agreed, he did not and could not prove, as the exclusive true 
theory; and insisted that it should be so received as conformable to Scripture—the 
moment he began to take theological grounds that tribunal interfered. He was told 
again and — that he might as a philosopher hold his system as a theory. It 
was contended that there was no satisfactory demonstration of it yet; that when 
there was it would be time to interpret Scripture according to it. In fact the proof 
on which he mainly relied, a theory of the tides, is acknowledged to have been 
completely futile. And Lalande observes that no real and satisfactory proof existed 
of the — till many years later. What was Galileo doing? He was insisting 
on the Church to adopt a system not demonstratable, and contradictory to the words 


of Holy Scripture, and he would have the Scriptures bend to his theory rather than 
make his theory bend to the admitted view of the Holy Scripture. Taking into 
account the times, in which this happened, and the jealousy with which religious 
innovations were watched, (and here it was no Catholic dogma but the truth of 
Scripture that was involved) it is no wonder that a person thus pressing forward a 
theory which he could not demonstrate, should have been condemned to silence. 
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Galileo then wrote a most sarcastic work, showing that he despised the sentence, 
and then came that condemnation, not by the Church, but by a tribunal all the cir- 
cumstances of which have been so unfairly ey Then, Galileo was never 
disturbed for anything which he really effected, nor for any of his discoveries for 
science, but simply for endeavoring to thrust an unproved opinion on the Church. 
This, I know, is a m outline of the case, but if you will look into the essa’ 
which I have mentioned, you will find it fully and minutely proved. I may add, 
that to the end of his life, many of his best friends were ecclesiastics, and some of 
them occupied high positions in the Church. In the pure sciences I could give you, 
and indeed I have prepared a list of names, of persons who in Italy have success- 
fully cultivated them to the presentday. But it would detain you too long. I 
may mention one thing, however, that the best edition of Newton’s works was 
that published at Rome in 1739-42, by Fathers Jasquier and Lesueur, Religious 
of the order of Minors. The thesis which I have had to support was that “science 
has nowhere flourished more or originated more sublime or useful discoveries than 
where it has been pursued under the influence of the Catholic religion,””»—when, 
then, we see that Italy, where the Catholic religion has the greatest influence, has 
discovered the laws of motion both in solids and fluids; whether by gravitation or 
projection ; the orbits of the _— planets, their satellites and other appendages ; 
that it has produced lenses, the telescope, the microscope, the barometer, the - 
mometer, the pendulum, the lock, the theory of canals, the correction of the calen- 
dar, the best catalogue of the stars, electricity, and I may add, clocks, which were 
first put up in Italian monasteries, and also the compass, perfected at least by 
Flavis Gioja, in 1302—when I add likewise that the whole of your banking and 
commercial system, of which the very name of Lombard street leaves us a monu- 
ment, is of Italian origin, I think we really may say that Italy has done its full 
share, has well discharged its duty towards science, and has contributed in fact as 
much as any country in Europe to great, and important, to both sublime and prac- 
tical inventions and discoveries. Now, what is the moral that I wish to draw from 
all this? I think nothing is more dangerous to us, to our real prosperity, to our 
moral integrity, or to our social interests, than a tone of proud and supercilious 
superiority which we are too much inclined to assume. I allude not to what indi- 
viduals feel, but I have observed that those who address the people, the masses, the 
great body of society, too often do so in a flattering tone, and even directly teach 
them to exalt themselves above the inhabitants of every other country. Now I think 
humility 1s a national and social quite as much as a personal virtue. I own it is 
painful for me to hear the people always addressed as though their first duty was 
self-esteem and self-admiration, as though we were the wonders of creation for the 
progress we have made in science, and the great discoveries, which are —— 
to raise us in the scale of existence above all others. The very name of an Italian 
or Spaniard, as connected with anything scientific, provokes a jeer ora smile. I 
have observed lately and have observed with pain, in reading addresses to assem- 
blies like this, how boastful and supercilious they are, and how cheers are gladly 
elicited by contemptuous, though incorrect, allusions to other countries. This does 
us no credit; for I think we may safely say, that always and every where true 
genius is ever modest, real superiority is always generous, and genuine science is 
at all times just ;—(applause, )—on the contrary, I think we should make ourselves 
and the public acquainted with what others are doing, and with what others have 
accomplished; we should be ready to give them their true measure of praise; and 
thus we may also keep ourselves in a useful and wholesome rivalry, not assumi 
superiority, but striving to attain it. In this way too, we shall keep the mo 
— of our people advancing hand in hand with their scientific attainments. 
hile we educate the people in knowledge, we shall at the same time educate 
them in goodness and generosity of heart, instead of nourishing a feeling which is 
too congenial to the human heart to require artificial cultivation—pride. Moreover, 
this respect for what others have done, will make us more truly thankful for our 
own advancement; because we shall more easily consider the distribution that is 
made of all gifts, as coming from above. And even supposing that England be 
raised above other nations in science, and in its practical applications, we should 
be glad to acknowledge that still we cannot cope with one country in its arts or 
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with another in its literature, or with another in its high moral worth. Thus we 
shall take the gifts that God gives us as coming from Him, while we shall equall 
admire what He bestows on others, that we may try also to obtain them; nor s 
we feel jealous, that He has not made a monopoly of all in our favor. Thus, too, 
the beautiful law of compensation is kept up throughout the world. Providence 
ives England indefatigable industry and persevering energy to produce its manu- 
ctures; it bestows upon another people softer climate and more fertile fields. If 
it grant to the inhabitants of the South days in which they may bask without the 
shadow of a cloud, it gives to the children of the bleak North the power of endu- 
rance through the long winter, and that iron nerve which is necessary to pursue 
the pilin. So it divides and distributes. Let us humbly and gratefully 
take our share. Let us not grudge what is given to others. Let us never spun 
or despise God’s gifts, either by thinking them our own or by undervaluing those 
which his same right hand has bestowed on others who are equally His care. 





SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


V.—RELIGIon 1s GooD FoR Women. 


Answer. And why not for men? 

It is either true or false. If it is true, it is as true and consequently as good, for 
men as for women. If it is false, it is no better for women than for men; for false- 
hood is good for nobody. 

Yes, no doubt, “ Religion is good for women:” but for the same reasons it is 
good formen, Like women, men have passions, and sometimes violent ones, to 
combat; and like women, men cannot overcome them without the fear and love of 
God; without the powerful means which religion offers them. For men as well 
as for women, life is filled with difficult and painful duties: duties towards God, 
towards society, towards their family, towards themselves. For men as for women, 
there isa God to be adored and served, an immortal soul to be saved, vices to 
avoid, virtues to practise, heaven to gain, hell to escape, judgment to fear, death 
ever threatening to prepare for. Christ died both for men and women, and he en- 
joined His commandments upon the former as well as upon the latter. 

Religion then is as good for men as it is for women. If there is any difference, 
Wwe may say that it is even more necessary for men, especially for young men, 
than for women. They are exposed to greater dangers; they commit evil more 
easily ; they are surrounded with worse examples, particularly on the score of im- 
morality, of intemperance and the neglect of religious duties. They have therefore 
a greater need of a preservative, since the evil by which they are threatened is more 
grievous and more imminent. 


VI.—Ir 1s ENovcH To BE aN Honest Man. Twuart’s THE BEST RELIGION:, 
IT IS SUFFICIENT. 


Answer. Yes, it is sufficient to escape the halter, but not to gain heaven. 
Before men it may be well enough, but not before God. 

1. It is enough to be an honest man, you say. But what do you mean by an 
honest man? The expression is a very vague one, and is made to suit every taste. 
Ask the young profligate if one may be an honest man with the loose kind of life 
which he leads. He will be surprised at the question; he will tell you, that the 
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follies of youth do not prevent a man from being honest. Ask the greedy mer- 
chant who manufactures goods of an inferior quality, and sells them for those of 
the first quality; ask the workman who is paid by the day, yet works only half 
the time; ask the employer who profits by the difficulty of the times to over-work 
his men, and deprive them of their necessary rest on Sundays; ask them all 
whether such injustice hinders them from being honest people. Every one will 
answer without hesitation that he is an honest man. Ask also the spendthrift 
whether his prodigality destroys honesty; ask that old man whether his sordid 
avarice, or that inebriate whether his passion for drink, deprives him of the title of 
an honest man. Each one will make an exception in behalf of his favorite vice, 
and proclaim himself a perfectly honest man. 

Therefore, even on the admission of the honest men we speak of, a debauchee, a 
deceitful and unjust man, a drunkard, a miser, a usurer, a prodigal, may be an 
honest man, and no one must deny him that character, if he has not stolen money 
or committed murder! 

Is not this very convenient morality! Whoever has not been condemned by 
the criminal courts, will have no account to give to God! It is not the heart then, 
we are to examine in order to judge of people, but the forehead or the shoulders, to 
see whether they have been branded with a hot iron. Every one that has not been 
an inmate of the penitentiary, is fit for heaven! What kind of religion is this? 
Can yon advocate a religion that allows every thing except robbery and assas- 
sination ? 

2. Perhaps you will say: by an honest man, I mean one who fulfils all his duties, 
who avoids evil and does good. But, I assure you, that if you find a man who does 
this without the powerful aid of religion, he is the eighth wonder of the world. You 
will not make me believe that you have no passions; every man has some, and often- 
times many. If then you are inclined to immorality, to intemperance, to sensu- 
ality, who will restrain you? If you are prone to anger, to sloth, to pride, who 
will govern those passions? Who will hold your arm? who will stop your 
tongue? The fear of God! But that is out of the question in the religion of the 
honest man. The voice of reason! But every one knows how little power reason 
has over a violent passion. What then? There is nothing else but the fear of the 
police, brutal force. But then what sort of religion is that! ..... The Christian 
religion alone furnishes effectual remedies against our passions, and enables us to 
curb their fury. Unless you pretend that man cannot do wrong, that he is an 
angel, you must admit that without the powerful assistance furnished by Christi- 
anity, we cannot be always faithful to the great duties, the performance of 
which constitutes the truly honest man. Without Christianity we are particularly 
unable to discharge them with that upright intention in which their moral beauty 
consists. 

Human weakness, from which you claim to be free, is so great that the most 
virtuous Christians sometimes fail in the accomplishment of their duties, in spite 
of the superhuman force which they draw from faith. And you, deprived of that 
all-powerful check, abandoned to the inclinations of nature, exposed to the thousand 
dangers of the world, you pretend to be ever faithful. I confidently maintain, that 
he who is not a Christian, and says that he is an honest man in the sense explained 
above, either deceives himself in the grossest manner, or else lies to his own con- 
science. 

3. But I go farther. Even should I see you fulfil all the duties of a citizen, of 
a father, of a husband, of a son, of a friend, in a word, all the duties which mark 
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the honest man according to the world, I would still tell you, it is not sufficient. 
No, that is not sufficient. Why? Because there is a God in heaven who has created 
you, who preserves you, who destines you for His kingdom, who imposes a law 
upon you. Because you have duties to discharge towards that great God; the 
duties of adoration, of thanksgiving, of prayer; duties which are as necessary, as 
strict as, and even more essential, more imprescriptible than your obligations towards 
your fellow-men. These latter duties might cease if you were separated from the 
rest of men, whilst those towards God must always and everywhere subsist. In 
any place, at any time, you are bound to believe in God, to love him, to adore him, 
to pray tohim. Can an ungrateful man say to himself: I am good ; my conscience 
does not reproach me? Certainly not. Well, you are ungrateful, all you who 
forget Almighty God! He is your father, you owe to Him your life, intelligence, 
moral dignity, health, fortune, every thing; He created the world for you, for your 
utility, for your pleasure. He is preparing for you in heaven an infinite beatitude. 
He forgives you, blesses you, loves you, waits for you! ... What do you give 
Him in return? What homage, what respect, what love? You allege the flimsy 
pretexts invented by His enemies in order to justify your indifference for His service. 
Perhaps you have only sneers, hatred and contempt for everything connected with 
His worship. You donot pray to Him. You do not adore Him. You do not 
thank Him. Faith in His word, and the practice of His law are the objectr of your 
impious jests. 

Ungrateful being! And thereis nothing you can reproach yourself with? And 
you discharge all your duties? Be undeceived. Do not cherish such an illusion 
any longer. Avow frankly that you are wrong. Acknowledge that the yoke of 
religious duty, and the desire to get rid of it with some show of decency, led to 
the invention of the honest man’s religion. Not only is it insufficient, but, to tell 
the truth, it is merely a high sounding word, that has no meaning. Its only object 
is to palliate, in the eyes of the world and in our own eyes, irregularities and crimes 
for which the practice of Christianity alone is a remedy. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE POPE. 


To OUR WELL BELOVED Sons, THE CARDINALS, AND OUR VENERABLE Bn0- 
THERS, THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BisHors or FRANCE. 


Prius PP. IX. Well beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren, health and apostolic 
benediction : 

In the midst of the multiplied sorrows with which we are overwhelmed in our 
care of all the churches which, notwithstanding our unworthiness, have been by 
the impenetrable design of Divine Providence confided to us, and in times of diffi- 
culty when the number is but too large of those concerning whom the Apostle 
says: “They will not endure sound doctrine, but, according to their own desires, 
they will heap to themselves teachers, and will turn away their hearing from the 
truth,” “and seducers shall grow worse and worse, erring and driving into error,””* 
we ence the greatest joy when we turn our eyes and our mind towards that 
French nation which has been rendered illustrious by so many great names, and 
which has deserved so well of us. It is with supreme consolation for our paternal 
heart that we see in that nation, by the grace of God, the Catholic religion and its 
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ing doctrine increasing day by day, flourishing and prevailing, and with what 
a zeal you, we ~ iol in brethren, called to participate in our 
solicitude, endeavor to fulfil your ministry, and to watch over the safety and salva- 
tion of the precious flock entrusted to your charge. This consolation is still more 
singularly augmented by the letters, so marked by respect, which you send us, and 
which tend to make us more and more acquainted with what filial piety, with 
what love, and with what ardor you glory in being devoted to us and to the chair 
of Peter, the centre of Catholic truth and unity, head, mother, and mistress* of all 
Churches, to which all obedience and honor are due,t+ which, on account of its 
primacy, every Church, or, in other words, all the believers that exist on every 
point of the world must join.f We do not feel less satisfaction in learning that 
you, always calling to mind your grave episcopal functions and your duties, display 
all your pastoral care and vigilance to have the clergy of your diocesses advancing 
ab day more worthily in the path of their vocation, giving to the people an example 
of every virtue, and accomplishing carefully the charges of their ministry, in order 
that the faithful who are confided to your care, being constantly nourished more 
abundantly with the words of faith, and confirmed by the plenitude of grace, may 
increase in the knowledge of God and be strengthened in the course which leads 
to life, and in order that they who unfortunately err may return to the path of sal- 
vation. We are aware—and this is likewise a sweet consolation to our heart— 
with what eagerness, attending to our wishes and advice you hold provincial coun- 
cils, in order to guard intact and pure in your diocesses the deposit of the faith, in 
order to hand down sound doctrine, to augment the honor of divine worship, to 
strengthen the institution and — of the clergy, and to encourage everywhere 
by a happy progress propriety of behaviour, virtue, religion, and piety. e feel 

a lively joy at seeing that in a great number of your diocesses, where particular 
circumstances do not prevent it, the liturgy of the Roman Church has been re- 
established, according to our wish, thanks to your ready zeal. That re-establish- 
ment has been so much the more agreeable to us as we were aware that in many 
diocesses in France, on account of the vicissitudes of the times, the sage prescrip- 
tion of our holy predecessor, Pius V, in his apostolic letters of the 7th of the Ides 
of July, 1568, commencing with the words Quod a vobis postulat, had not been 
observed. But in reminding you of all these things, to the great happiness of our 
mind and the praise of your order, well beloved sons and venerable brethren, we 
cannot however dissemble the great grief which overwhelms us at the present 
moment, when we behold what dissensions the old enemy endeavors to excite 
amongst you to shake and weaken the concord of your mds. This is why, in 
in ent of the duty of our apostolic ministry, and with that profound charity 
which we have for you and for this faithful people, we write you these letters in 
which we address ourselves to you, well beloved sons and venerable brethren, and 
at the same time warn you, exhort you, and supplicate you, to oppose, with the 
virtue which ne you, and to cause the entire disappearance of all dissen- 
sions which this old enemy endeavors to excite, approaching in the bonds of charity, 
and endeavoring with all humility and meekness to preserve in all things unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace. By this wisdom you wil show that each of you knows 
how much the sacerdotal and faithful concord of minds, wills, and feelings is 
necessary for the prosperity of the Church and the eternal salvation of men. And 
if it were ever necessary to keep up among you that concord of minds and of wills, 
it is particularly so now when, by the will of our very dear son in Jesus Christ, 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, and by the care of his government, the Catholic 
Church, tranquil and protected, enjoys with you entire peace. This happy state 
of things in that empire, and the condition of the times, should excite you yet more 
warmly, to unite yourselves in the same spirit of conduct and in the same means 
in order that the divine religion of Jesus Christ, its doctrine, purity of morals and 
piety, should strike deep root in France, the youth should there more readily find 
a better and purer education, and that a stop may be thereby put to the hostile 
attempts which have already manifested themselves through the proceedings of those 


*S. Cyprian, Epist. 45. S. August. Epist. 162; et alii. 
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who were, and still are, the constant enemies of the Church, and of Jesus Christ 
This, well beloved sons and venerable brethren, we ask of you more and more, 
and with all possible earnestness, that in the cause of the Church, in the defence 
of its holy doctrine, and of its liberty, and in the accomplishment of all the other 
duties of your episcopal charge, you should have nothing more at heart than to 
show a perfect union amongst you; than to be united in the same ideas and the 
same feelings, consulting us in all confidence, us and this Apostolic See, on questions 
of every kind which may arise, in order to prevent any kind of dissension. And, 
above all, comprehend how far a good direction of the clergy interests the 
prosperity of religion and of society in order that you may never cease, in 
perfect union of minds, to devote all your care and your reflections to an affair 
of such gravity and great importance. Continue, as you have hitherto done, to 
spare no pains to have the young men intended for the Church formed early in your 
religious seminaries to every virtue, piety, and to an ecclesiastical spirit, in order 
that they may grow in humility, without which we can never please God, and 
may be so profoundly learned in human literature and the severer-studies, particu- 
larly in what relates to sacred matters, that they may, without being exposed to any 
aes or error, not only learn the art of speaking eloquently and writing elegantly, 

y studying either the so excellent works of the Holy Fathers, or the writings of 
the most celebrated pagan writers when subjected to a most careful expurgation, 
but still more, aspire to the perfect and solid knowledge of theological doctrine, of 
ecclesiastical history, and of the sacred canons, as shown forth in the authors 
approved of by the Holy See. Thus, that illustrious clergy of France, amongst 
whom are to be remarked so many men distinguished by their genius, piety, know- 
ledge, ecclesiastical spirit, and respectful submission to the Apostolical See, will 
abound more and more in courageous and skillful laborers, who, adomed with 
every virtue, and strengthened by the help of a saving knowledge, will be able, in 
the course of time, to aid you in tilling the vineyard of the Lord, in replying to 
opponents, and in not only strengthening the faithful believers of France in our 
most holy religion, but in propagating that religion by sacred missions amongst 
distant and infidel nations, as that same clergy has Beever done, to the great 
glory of its name, the advantage of religion, and the salvation of souls. 

You are, aS We are, penetrated with sorrow at the sight of so many books, tracts, 
pamphlets, and empoisoned journals, which are incessantly and malignantly scat- 
tered in all parts by the enemy of God and man, to corrupt morals, overthrow the 
foundations of faith, and’ ruin the dogmas of our most holy religion. Never cease, 
then, dearly beloved sons and venerable brethren, to employ all your solicitude and 
all your episcopal vigilance to remove unanimously, and with the greatest zeal, the 
flock confided to your care from such pestilential pastures. Never cease to in- 
struct and defend it; to fortify it against the mass of errors by warnings, and by 
opportune salutary publications. And here we cannot refrain from reminding you 
of the advice and counsels by which four years ago we ardently excited the bishops 
of all the Catholic Universe to neglect nothing in order to induce men remarkable 
for talent and sound doctrine to publish writings calculated to promote enlighten- 
ment, and to dissipate the darkness of the prevailing errors. For that reason, while 
endeavoring to keep from the faithful committed to your charge the mortal poison 
of bad books and bad journals, be pleased, we earnestly beg of you, to extend all 
your benevolence and all your favor to the men who, animated by the Catholic 
spirit and versed in literature and science, devote their time to writing and publish- 
ing books and journals to propagate and defend Catholic doctrine, to cause the 
rights worthy of all veneration of this Holy See and its acts to have all their 
force, opinions and sentiments contrary to the Holy See and its authority to disap- 
pear, the obscurity of errors to be dispelled, and the understanding to be illumined 
with the soft light of truth. Your charity and episcopal solicitude should then 
excite the ardor of those Catholic writers who are animated with a good spirit, m 
order that they may continue to defend the cause of Catholic truth with attention 
and with knowledge; and if in their writings it ee to them to fail in 
any respect, you should warn them with paternal words and with prudence. More- 


over, your wisdom is not ignorant that the bitterest enemies of the Catholic religion 
have always directed, though vainly, the most violent attacks against this chair of 
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the blessed Prince of the Apostles, knowing full well that religion itself can never 
fall, or totter, so long as this chair, founded on a rock, shall remain standing, for 
the proud gates of hell cannot prevail against it, and in it is, entire and perfect, the 
solidity of the Christian religion.* Hence it is, dearly beloved sons and venerable 
brethren, that we ask from you with all our power, in conformity with the great- 
ness of your faith in the Church, and the ardor of your piety for the chair of Peter, 
never to cease to apply, with one heart, one mind, all your care, all your vigilance, 
and all your labors ‘to this particular point; so that the faithful people of France, 
avoiding the errors and snares which are spread for them by perfidious men, may 
make it their glory to adhere firmly and with constancy to this Apostolic See by a 
love and devotedness every day more filial, and may obey it, as is right, with the 
greatest respect. In all the ardor of your episcopal vigilance, therefore neglect 
nothing, either in action or in words, to redouble more and more the love and 
veneration of the faithful of the Holy See, and that they may receive and accom- 
plish with the most perfect obedience all that the Holy See teaches, lays down as 
rule, and decrees. 

And here we cannot avoid expressing to you the great grief which we felt when, 
among other dangerous writings, lately published in France, there reached us a 
work entitled, “‘ Sur la situation presente de l’ Eglise Gallicane relativement au droit 
coutumier,’’ the author of which contradicts in the most manifest manner what we 
recommend to you, and what we inculcate with so much solicitude. We have 
sent this work to our Congregation of the Index, in order that it may reprove and 
condemn it. 

Before terminating this letter, well beloved sons and venerable brethren, we ex- 
press to you again how desirous we are that you should reject all those discussions 
and controversies which you know disturb peace, wound charity and furnish the 
enemies of the Church with the arms with which they combat and tormentit. Above 
all, have at heart the preservation of peace among yourselves and with all, calling 
seriously to mind that you fulfil a mission in the name of Him who is not a God of 
dissension, but a God of peace, and who has never ceased to recommend and incul- 
cate peace to His disciples, and to place it above all other considerations. In truth, 
Christ, as you all know “has placed all the gifts and rewards of His promise in the 
preservation of peace. If we are the heirs of Christ, let us live in the peace of Christ; 
if we are the children of God, we must be pacific, of mild hearts, simple in speech, 
united in affection, and faithful, attached to each other in the bonds of concord.’’+ 
The conviction and assurance that we have of your virtue, your religion, and your 
piety, do not permit us, well-beloved sons and venerable brethren, to doubt of your 
hearty acquiescence in the paternal advice, the desire, and the demands that we 
address to you, or that you will destroy to the root all the germs of dissension, and 
thus render our joy complete, bearing with each other in charity and patience, 
united and laboring in concert for the faith of the Gospel, continuing with increased 
zeal as the sentinels of the flocks confided to your solicitude, and accomplishing the 
functions of your charge up to the consummation of the saints in the edification of 
the body of Jesus Christ. Be well persuaded that nothing will be more agreeable 
to us than to do all in our power for your advantage and that of the faithful. 
Nevertheless, in the humility of our heart, we pray God to bestow upon you con- 
tinually with'favor the abundance of His celestial grace, and to bless your labors 
and cares as pastors, in order that the faithful confided to your vigilance may walk 
more and more in the path that is agreeable to God, in all things fructifying daily 
in all good works. ith the presage of this divine protection, and in testimony of 
the ardent charity with which we embrace you in the Lord, we give you, with 
affection and from the bottom of our heart, the apostolic benediction —to you, our 
dear sons and venerable brethren, and to all the clergy and faithful laity of your 
churches. 

Given at Rome, the 2ist of March, of the year 1853, and of our Pontificate the 


seventh. 
PIUS PP. 1X. 


* Let. Synod. Johah, Constant. ad Hormisdam Pont. 
{St. Cyprian, de imitate 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Missale Romanum, &c. Mechlin: P. J. Hanicq.—Baltimore : Murphy & Co. 

Tue missals and other liturgical publications of Mr. Hanicq, of Mechlin, have already 
acquired a world-wide reputation for accuracy, convenience, and other qualities so desi- 
rable in works of this description. The Roman Missals, from his press, are in three 
different forms, folio, quarto, and duodecimo, and consequently adapted to altars of any 
dimensions, while the last mentioned is particularly convenient for private reference, 
These missals may also be obtained in black letter, or in black and red. As to the ac- 
curacy of the editions, it will be sufficient to state, that they were prepared by learned 
rubricists, and have received the approbation of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Mechlin. The letter-press is in fine, large characters, and ornamented with ten ex- 
cellent engravings from the pencil of artists of the very highest merit. But the chief 
point of superiority that distinguishes these publications of the Hanicq press, is the 
convenient arrangement of the collects, gospels, and other parts of the missal, which 
cannot fail to win the approval of the Rev. Clergy. We will notice briefly the principal 
features in which this arrangement differs from that of other editions. 

1. The Proper of the Saints is perfectly complete up to the time of publication. 

2. All the Masses of double or semi-double feasts, which have peculiar to them the 
least thing more than the collect alone, are printed in full in the Proper of the Saints on 
the days on which they occur. When the secret and the post-communion are proper, it 
is very disagreeable for the priest to be obliged to turn over the leaves of his Missal 
three or four times in order to look in the Proper for the few lines of those two prayers 
separated by the communion which is common. All the Saints, of whom a commemo- 
ration is made on double or semi-double feasts, have likewise their three prayers printed 
in full. In fine, the prayers which are to be said during the octaves are found always in 
their proper places, or near them, so that it is never necessary to recur to the Commor 
of the Saints or other parts. 

3. In all the other editions of the Missal published up to the present time there exists 
a very serious inconvenience for the celebrant, viz: the necessity of turning the page in 





the middle of an introit, gospel, or even of a collect, or post-communion, during the , 


Masses which are sung. This inconvenience is more especially felt at the introits and 
gospels, when after having turned the leaf for the purpose of reading the end, itis 
necessary to turn it a second time on account of the beginning, and a third time, in order 
to go on with that which follows. The same may be said of certain parts of the canon. 
Mr. Hanicq is so far the only one who has completely avoided this inconvenience in his 
fine editions. 

4. The Proper of the Saints presents, in their respective places, the three prayers of 
every simple feast which has the least thing proper to it ; but it was thought perfectly 
useless to crowd the Proper of the Saints with Masses of simple feasts, entirely belong- 
ing to the common. 

5. The ng prayers for the weeks of Advent are repeated in the Proper of the 
Saints at the beginning of December ; so that the priest is not obliged, during those four 
weeks, to look every day for those prayers at the beginning of the Missal, with the risk 
of overturning it when moving it with the aid of the marks. The prayers peculiar to 
other times of the year are so located as to afford the greatest convenience to the celebrant. 

6. At the end of the Missal is found a very extensive supplement which includes a 
) soe number of Masses for different countries, diocesses and religious congregations. 

mongst those Masses are ticularly remarked those of the Society of Jesus, the 
Lazarists, &c., and that of the Immaculate Conception for the clergy of Rome, which 
our Holy Father Pope Pius [X, in his Encyclical Letter of 2d February, 1849, author- 
ized throughout the whole Christian world. Finally the two new masses of St. Francis 
Hier and the Blessed Peter Claver granted to the Society of Jesus have recently 
been added. 

Improvements of the same kind have been introduced in the Mechlin editions of the 
Breviaries of every size, and in Diurnals in 8vo. in 32mo. and in 48mo. all printed in red 
and black, and the greater part on very strong hand-made x F 

Notwithstanding the superiority of Mr. flanicq’s editions, they are supplied at very 
aah ew and we take great pleasure in recommending them to the Rev. Clergy of the 

nited States. 
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Compendium ea Moralis. Auctore Joanne Petro Gury, S. J., in Collegio Romano 
et in Seminario Valsensi prope Anicium Professore. Paris and Lyons: Perisse Fréres. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 2 vols. 18mo. 

Tuts course of moral theology, though the abridgment of one more extensive, is 
very comprehensive, embracing a summary of all the subjects included in this depart- 
ment of theological study. At the end of the second volume isa table of the writers 
quoted in the work, which shows that the author is familiar with all the most distin- 

ished theologians of the Church. Clergymen will find this compendium of Father 

Sey a valuable addition to their library, not only asa source from which they may 

derive a clear and precise knowledge of moral theology, but a convenient work for re- 

viewing this branch of ecclesiastical science, and for the solution of questions which 
occasionally arise in the exercise of the holy ministry. The author, besides indicating 
the course to be adopted under ordinary circumstances, shows the modifications that ma 

take place in the discipline of the Church under peculiar systems of legislation. e 

also never fails to decide the questions which he considers, and to state his own opinions, 

which is a great advantage ina theological work. The compendium before us is accom- 
panied with a triple authorization; that of the theological censor of the Society of Jesus 
to which the calen belongs, that of the Master of the Sacred Palace, and that of the 

Patriarch who is vice-gerent of the diocess of Rome. 


Annals of the or of the Faith. March, 1853, No. 83. Balt.: Murphy & Co. 

Tue Annals of the Propagation of the Faith appear every two months in pamphlet 
form, containing about fifty-six pages octavo of intelligence regarding the Catholic 
Missions, established throughout the world. This publication is issued in various 
languages, for the edification of those who in different countries subscribe to that great 
Catholic fund, which has its centre in Lyons, and which distributes such effective aid 
for the support and increase of religion in missionary lands. These pamphlets, which 
visit us six times in the year, are but little known in the United States: yet, it must be 
confessed, that there is nothing more truly edifying, interesting and oftentimes wonderful 
than the narratives contained in the letters of missionary clergymen from various parts 
of the globe. The number before us is filled with information relative to the state of 
the Church in Tong-King, China, and Central Oceanica; with an historical notice of the 
venerable Peter Ou-Koue-Chen, who was put to death for the faith in China. Every 
six numbers of the Annals form a volume, and their collection constitute a most pre- 
cious fund of entertaining and instructive reading for Catholics. Messrs. Murphy & 
Co., of this city have been a pointed agents of the Association in this country, for the 


,“ circulation of the .&mnals, which may be obtained from them in English, French, 


German and Spanish. The Annals will be sent regularly to the different diocesses of 

the Union, as soon as they are received from Europe. 

Das Primat des Apostolischen Stuhls, etc., von Franciscus P. Kenrick, Erzbischofe von 
Baltimore. Ubersetzt von N. Steinbacher, S. J. New York: Dunigan und Bruder. 
8vo. pp. 534. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Tue distinguished merits of this work on the primacy of the Holy See, have acquired 
for it a high reputation throughout the Church. As a powerful and unanswerable vin- 
dication of the rights and prerogatives of the bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter in 
the government of the universal Church, it occupies an important place in our theologi- 
cal literature. The German translation which has been made with great fidelity by the 
Rev. N. Steinbacher, of the Society of Jesus in the United States, and which has met 
with the warm approbation of the illustrious author, will prove very acceptable to the 
readers of that language, and will contribute to its wider circulation both in this country 
andin Europe. The work is handsomely printed, and its style of execution reflects 
credit on the enterprising publishers. 

The Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages. By M. Gosselin. Translated by the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Vol. I, 8vo. Being the first vol- 
ume of Dolman’s Library of Translations, from Select Foreign Literature.—Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

_ For the present, we merely observe, that this is a work which throws a vast deal“of 

light upon one of the most misrepresented periods of ecclesiastical history, and will be 

read with great interest by all who wish to inform themselves in relation to the temporal 
power of the papacy in the middle ages. 

e take great pleasure in recommending this Library to our readers. 
Alban, or History of a Young Puritan. By J. V. Huntington. 12mo. 2 vols. 

e will notice this, with other publications in our next number. 

The Detroit Catholic Vindicator.—We have received several numbers of this new journal, 
which makes its appearance in such way as is well calculated to insure an extensive pa- 
tronage. Its contents are varied, with excellent editorial matter, and its mechanical 
execution places it in the first rank of our weeklies. We again wish it every success. 
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Arcupiocess oF Battimore.—Confirmation.—During a visit to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, in the month of April, the Most Rev. Archbishop confirmed eighty persons, 
in the congregation of St. Joseph’s, Talbot County, and in the others depending on it, 

On the 5th of May, several pupils of the Academy of Mt. de Sales, Baltimore County, 
were confirmed. 

On the 7th of the same month, twenty-three persons were confirmed in St, John’s 
Church, Frederick City. 

May 15th, two hundred and ten at the Cathedral, Baltimore. 

On the following day, fifty persons in St. Mary’s Church, Petersville. 

May 16th, thirteen pupils of the Academy of the Visitation, Baltimore. 

May 18th, forty-seven colored persons at St. Frances’ Chapel, Baltimore, of whom 
twenty two were converts. 

On the following day, nine students of Loyola College, Baltimore. 

Religious Profession, &c.—On the Sth of May, Sister Mary Samuel Clare was ad- 
mitted to the solemn vows of religion, in the Visitation Convent of Mt. De Sales, Balti- 
more County, and on [the same occasion, Miss Lucy Green, of Baltimore, (Sister Mary 
Joseph;) Miss Sarah Shields, of Philadelphia, (Sister M. Frances;) Miss Ellen Riely, 
Philadelphia, (Sister M. Martina;) Miss Anna Leven, of Baltimore, (Sister Mary Alex- 
ius;) received the White Veil, the first in rank cf Choir Sister, the others in rank of 
Domestic Sisters. The Most Rev. Archbishop presided at the ceremony. 

New Cemetery.—The new cemetery of St. Vincent de Paul’s church, Baltimore, was 
blessed on the 19th of May, by the Rev. L. Obermyer, Pastor of the church, assisted 
by other clergymen. 

Clerical Changes.—Rev. John B. Byrne, lately of St. Patrick’s church, Cumberland, 
has been appointed pastor of the new church of St. John’s to be erected in Baltimore. 
His place at Cumberland is filled by Rev. P. Linehan, recently of Texas. Mir. 

Clerical Retreat.—A spiritual retreat for the secular clergy of the diocess was com- 
menced on the 29th of May, at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and will close on 
Friday evening, June 3d. It will be followed by a diocesan synod. 

Orphans’ Home.—The following appeal to the friends of ,the Orphan, by the Rev. 
Jas. Dolan, to whose charitable zeal we are indebted for the Orphans’ Home, will show 
the present financial condition of this institution, and the reason why a greater number 
of boys is not admitted. We hope that some means will be adopted to carry out the 
original design of this establishment, and to make it what it ought to be, a Manual 
Labor School, where youths may learn some trade which will fit them for usefulness 
ata maturer age. Such an institution, in which the Orphan boy will remain until the 
age of twenty-one, to become solidly established in the knowledge and practice of re- 
ligion, and well acquainted with some useful profession, is a great want amongst us. 

‘¢] take the liberty of informing the friends of the Orphans’ Home, that it is still in 
existence, and that there are twenty destitute Orphan boys in the Institution almost 
forgotten by the Orphans’ friends. The establishment is struggling for success, and | still 
hope it will triumph over its difficulties, and be, the means of protecting many an 
Orphan boy from destruction. We have the foundation on which might be erected a 
noble and useful Institution, if the friends of the Orphan would only unite and share 
the labors. 

‘There is still due on the place a large debt, the interest on which, with taxes and in- 
surance, takes away a great portion of the funds collected for it. This debt ought to 
be reduced, and the generous persons who complain that we do not take more Orphans, 
ought to give some substantial means for their support, for words and wishes will not feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, or assist in meeting the expense of the establishment. | 
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again ask the friends of the Home to aid mein suporting it, to rescue it from its present 
condition, and enable me to receive every destitute Orphan boy that requires a home.”’ 

From the account of the Institution, it appears that the debt on the 14th September, 
1852, was $5,227 82. 

St. Patrick’s church.—From a statement of the Rev. Jas. Dolan, pastor of this 
church, we learn that the recent enlargement and painting of the church cost $9,676 49, 
of which were still due, September 8th, 1852, $3,816 30. 

‘“‘ This amount,”’ says the Rev. Pastor, ‘‘can be paid in a few years from the revenue of 
the church, without making collections from a generous and noble-hearted people who have 
on every occasion responded to my call. The exterior of the church, however, re- 
quires that something should be done to prevent its decay, to make it in sume respect 
worthy of God’s holy house, and put it in keeping with the interior of the building. 
To make this improvement, we depend on the charity of the faithful, and ask the aid of 
the friends and well-wishers of St. Patrick’s church.”’ 

We have no doubt that the religious zeal of the good Catholics of Baltimore will lead 
them to respond to the call of the worthy pastor of St. Patrick’s. 

Diocess or Partapetpuia.—On Sunday, May 22d, St. John’s church, Philadelphia, 
was more solemnly dedicated to the worship of God, by the ceremony of consecration. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, formerly pastor of the church, officiated on the 
occasion. 

Arcupiocess or New Yorx.—Confirmation.—On the 17th of May the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Hughes confirmed nearly 300 persons in St. Joseph’s church, New York 
City. On the following day a large number were confirmed in Nativity church. 

Dedication.—The dedication of Transfiguration church, New York City, took place 
on Saturday, May 14th. 

Arcupiocess or Cincrnnati.—Confirmation.—Sunday, May Ist, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Purcell confirmed 282 persons in the Cathedral, Cincinnati. May 8th, 170 were 
confirmed at Emanuel church, Dayton, where the High altar had been consecrated by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop on the morning of the same day. The Catholic Telegraph states 
also, that 127 were confirmed at Covington, Ky. 

Ordination.—There were six subdeacons, students of the seminary, ordained May 
15th, at high mass, in the Cathedral, by Archbishop Purcell,—Rev. Messrs. Sheehan. 
Garvey and Doyle, of the diocess of Pittsburg; and Rev. Messrs. Hemstegger, Kelly 
and J. B. Donahoe, of the diocess of Cincinnati. On Tuesday, Rev. Messrs. Sheehan, 
Kelly and Donahoe, were ordained deacons, and the two last were to be ordained priests 
on the following Saturday. 

Diocess or Harntrorp.—We regret to learn that the Catholic church in Talcott street, 
Hartford, was destroyed by fire, and the pastoral residence much injured, on the 11th of 
May. 

Arcupiocess or New Orteans.—Confirmation.—On the 14th and 21st of April, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Blanc confirmed sixty persons in the parish of Iberville. April 
24th, 72 were confirmed at Point Coupée. May Ist, seventy-five at the parish church of 
East Baton Rouge, and 15 at the Sacred Heart Convent. May 34, fifteen were con- 
firmed at Manchac. May 5th, sixty-nine at Donaldsonville. May 8th, sixty at West 
Baton Rouge. 

Ordination.—On Ascension Day, May 5th, the Most Rev. Archbishop promoted to 
the holy order of priesthood, Rev. Messrs. Gervase V. Gauthreaux and Claude Francis 
Tassé, at Donaldsonville. 

Diocess or Boston.—Confirmation.—On the 17th of April, two hundred and eighteen 
persons were confirmed at Milford, Mass., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick. On 
Sunday, Ist of May, he confirmed about two hundred and thirty boys and girls at 
Southbridge, Mass., after having dedicated the church to the worship of God. The 
church is eighty feet by sixty. 

Diocess or Cuarteston.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Reynolds administered the sacre- 
ment of confirmation at Charleston in St. Mary’s church, on the 15th of May; and on 
the following Sunday at St. Patrick’s. 
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Diocess or Lirtte Rocx.—Religious Profession—On Monday, the Mth of April, 
being the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Sister Mary Vincent 
(Miss Anne Healy), Sister Mary Xavier (Miss Jane Nolan), and Sister Mary Alphon- 
sus (Miss Alicia Carten) made their solemn profession and took the black veil at the 
Convent of Mercy, Fort Smith, Arkansas. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Byrne, assisted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Corcoran and Walsh, officiated. In his address to the newly professed 
Sisters, the Bishop congratulated the community on the successful progress of their in- 
stitute now to be found as far as the utmost borders of civilization, close by the encamp- 
ments of the wild sons of the forests. 

On the 11th of the same month, the academy of the Sisters was opened at Fort Smith. 

Diocess or Cutcaco.—Dedication.—-On Sunday, the 17th inst., the Very Rev. J. A. 
Kinsella, President of the ‘‘ University of St. Mary of the Lake,’’ Chicago, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. O’Dwyer, pastor of the congregation, blessed the new Catholic church at 
Elk Grove, and dedicated it to the worship of Almighty God, under the patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The following extract from a letter of Bishop Van de Velde, in the Shepherd of the 
Valley, shows the progress of religion in the diocess: 

“On Monday afternoon, the Rev. W. Kramer, C. M., accompanied me to Hennepin, 
Putnam Co., where a handsome frame church, 40 by 26 was built last year. On 
Tuesday night, we left for Henry, Marshall Co., a thriving town on the Illinois river. 
Here, too, a brick church, 76 by 35 feet had been commenced, and it is hoped, will be 
roofed in this year. Thursday found us at Lacon, where a frame church of large di- 
mensions had been erected lately. On Friday, I administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation to 86 persons, in the German settlement of Black Partridge, in Woodford Co. 
A very elegant brick church, 80 by 45, is in progress of erection here, and will 
probably be completed before the end of the year. Next day, we crossed the river, and 
arrived at Peoria, where, on Sunday, we had the solemn consecration of the church 
of St. Mary, a fine brick structure, measuring 96 by 54 feet. On the following day, 
the sacrament of Confirmation was administered to just one hundred persons, several of 
whom were converts to our holyfreligion. On Tuesday, 56 persons were confirmed 
at Kickapoo, about fourteen miles distant from Peoria. I was to visit Pekin on the 
next day, to make arrangements for getting up a church in that flourishing town; but 
the person who had promised to take me thither, disappointed me, and this compelled 
me to put off the visit to some future period. On Thursday night, I arrived at Beards- 
town, Cass Co., where I met the Rev. Mr. McCabe, and was much pleased with the 
neat frame church which a few zealous Catholics erected there last autumn. It is ready 
for plastering, and measures 40 by 26 feet. On Friday afternoon, [ left Beardstown 
for St. Louis, where I arrived on Saturday morning. I left the same day for Belleville, 
where, on last Sunday, I celebrated the first Mass, at which a large number of children 
and some adults made their first communion. After High Mass, I gave Confirmation 
to 194 persons; of these, 53 belonged to the congregation of Centreville, and had been 
brought in by their pastor, the Rev. H. Liermann. Nine of the confirmed at Belleville 
were converts to the Catholic faith. The church of this flourishing town, having been 
enlarged last year, now measures 118 feet in length—and we have some hope of seeing 
it out of debt, and having it consecrated next autumn. New churches are also to be 
erected at Macontah, Shoal Creek settlement, and at Chicago.” 

On Easter Monday, the 28th of March, the corner-stone of a new Catholic church 
was laid at St. Peters, Ind., by the Rev. Joseph Rudolph, of Oldenburg, Ind. The 
church is to be built of brick. 

Diocess or Vincennes.—On Ascension day, after vespers, four young ladies re- 
ceived from the hands of the Very Rev. Superior, the holy habit of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, viz: Miss B. Fitzpatrick, who took the name of Sister Mary of St. An- 
drew; Miss M. Murphy, whose name in religion is Sister Mary of St. Augustine; 
Miss E. O. Brien, now S. M. of St. Eudoxia—and Miss Mary Davis, now S. M. of 
St. Adele. 
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Three weeks previously the same religious ceremony had been performed in behalf of 
Miss M. M’Cabe, now known under the name of S. M. of St. Ferdinand; and of 
Miss Eliza Gillespie, (nearly related to the Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, recently 
Secretary of the Interior,) now called S. M. of Angele. At about the same time, two 
professions were made, viz: those of S. M. of St. Emily, and S. M. of the Assumption. 

Diocess or Derroir.—Ordination.—On Saturday, March 19, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Lefevere conferred the tonsure and minor orders on Messrs. Louis L’Etourneau, and 
Eugene Jahan. On Palm Sunday, Messrs. Cornelius Moutard, Francis van Erp, Ed- 
ward van Paemal, and Eugene Jahan received sub-deaconship. On Holy Saturday, the 
same gentlemen together with M. Peter Koopmans were raised to the holy order of 
deacon; and on Easter Sunday, the Rev. Messrs. van Gennip and Koopmans were or- 
dained priests. 

Confirmation.—On Sunday, April 17; the Rt. Rev. Dr. Lefevere confirmed seventy-six 
children at the church of St. Ann, Detroit. 

Dedication.—The new church at Conner’s Creek was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Lefevere on the Ist of May. 

The building occupied by the Catholics in the vicinity of Dexter as a place of wor- 
ship, was destroyed by fire on the Ist of May. 

Encianp.—The tone of the last debates in the House of Lords, upon the May- 
nooth question, clearly shows the motives by which the opposers of the grant are 
actuated. They have nothing to say against the morality or discipline of Maynooth— 
they know that the Catholic College of Maynooth cannot, like the great Protestant 
educational establishments of England, be taxed with those abominations which have 
lately been denounced, not as exceptional, but as the general practice, at Oxford and 
Cambridge. They know that the inmates of the former are not like the inmates of the 
latter, notorious for their unbridled licentiousness, and their precociousness in vice; 
and that the result of an impartial enquiry would be to place the purity of manners at 
Maynooth in startling contrast with the habitual debauchery of the frequenters of 
the Protestant Universities. It is not, therefore, any doubts, as to the excellence of 
the educational system pursued at the former, that cause the present outcry against it— 
it is but the expression of impotent malice of the desire to wreak, upon Maynooth and 
its Popish professors, that vengeance which the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has not enabled 
it to inflict upon the Catholic Bishops of England and Ireland. The Earl of Winchel- 
sea, in the speech by which, on the 18th ult. he prefaced his motion ‘‘for a committee’’— 
of which he was to appoint one-half the members ‘‘ of enquiry into the system of 
education pursued at the College of Maynooth,” made no secret of his motives. ‘The 
noble Earl could not say a word against that system, further than that its tendency was 
to make Papists, and not Protestants, and that it did, what it professed todo. But 
Maynooth deserved to be abolished because the Pope had restored the Catholic Hier- 
archy of England, and because the legislature of England was unable to prevent, or 
punish this aggression. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, who had been imprisoned for claims which could not be 
justly demanded from him, has been liberated. 

The conversion of the celebrated Mr. Pritchard has created a great sensation in Eng- 
land as well as in America. Mr. Pritchard was to Wesleyanism what Mr. Newman 
was to Anglicanism. Thus it has pleased God nearly at the same time, within a few 
years, to demonstrate the power of His Church by plucking from Anglicanism and 
Wesleyanism two of the most gifted and influential men of their body. 

Hottanp.—The new ministry has published its programme, wherein it recommends 
the dissolution of the Second Chamber: the dissolution was decreed by King William 
on the 26th instant. The new elections are fixed for the 17th of May next, and the 
Chamber will meet again on the 14th of June. 

The programme of the ministry states that it was deemed prudent to dissolve the Second 
Chamber, in order that the great public excitement prevailing might not be increased by 
the parlimentary debates, and that the new ministers should have time to deliberate upon 
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their policy. The ministry consider the constitution inviolable, and that it would be 
inopportune to propose any modification of it, and although his Majesty may have 
doubts as to the practical value of certain dispositions of the fundamental law, his inten- 
tion is that the constitutional law of the country shall be both respected and maintained. 
‘The ministers recognise with satisfaction that the constitution ensures, in the most 
extended signification of the word, the liberty of diversified religious professions, and 
that the state is not charged with the organization of the different churches. But the 
ministers also discover in the fundamental law, coevally with the liberty and equal pro- 
tection accorded to all Churches, responsibility in the terms of the law, and especially in 
the surveillance attributed to the King, which demands at his hands the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity in his kingdom.’’ The ministry think these dispositions should be 
maintained, so as to assure true freedom and equal protection to every Church; that the 
action of the central authority should be applied as littleas possible to the communal and 
departmental administrations, and that the organic law should be acted upon with less 
rigor in this respect. 

The internuncio of the Holy See has just installed the new Catholic Bishops in the 
different diocesses of the Kingdom of the Low Countries. Monsignor Belgrado visited 
in succession for that purpose Breda, Ruremonde, Bois-le-Duc, Utrecht, and Haarlem. 
Dr. Zwysen, Archbishop of Utrecht, is to reside at Bois-le-Duc, as Administrator ad 
interim of the diocess, and M. de Vrée, Bishop of Haarlem, has chosen pro tempore for 
his residence the ecclesiastical seminary of Warmond. . All passed off with the greatest 


order and tranquillity. 

Swirzertanp.—In order to appreciate exactly the late events in Friburg, it is neces- 
sary to retrace back for some years, and to examine what has been the state of that 
country during that lapse of time. 

The Protestant cantons of the Helvetic Confederation, were in 1847, under the power 
of Radicals. The Swiss Radicals are the same as the French Socialists. The seven 
cantons almost exclusively Catholic, Lucerne, Valais, Friburg, Schevaitz, Unterwalden, 
Uri, and Zug, were governed by Conservatives. 

The Protestant cantons suffered to be organized in their territories, troops of adven- 
turers, under the name of Corps-francs, who spread themselves through the Catholic 
cantons, to overset there by violence the Conservative governments, and put in their 
place the Radicals, that is to say the Socialists of the country. 

Each canton, as is well known, formed an independent state, governing and adminis- 
tering for itself. These were Lucernese, Genevese, Valaissans, Bernese, but not Swiss 
citizens. The inhabitants of several cantons were strangers in respect of one another, 
and they could not, save by special agreement, exercise their civic rights but in their 
respective cantons. 

onsequently the Free Bodies, (Corps-francs,) who went to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the neighhoring cantons, intermeddled in the affairs of countries which were 
strangers to them. 

The duty of the Diet was in this case to protect the Conservative governments, and 
to put down with severity the attempts of the Corps-francs. But as the Radicals pre- 
dominated there they took good care to donothing. Seeing which, the Catholic cantons 
contracted among themselves an alliance, that they might give each other mutual aid 
against the attempts of the adventurers of which we now come to oe. 

That defensive alliance did not infringe in anything the treaty which united the twen- 
ty-two cantons of Helvetia; it was merely a guarantee that the seven Catholic cantons 
should exercise, in regard to the others, the protection which the twenty-two states 
legally owed to themselves. It was not on their part that there was a violation of the 
agreement, but on the part of a majority of the states, which, contrary to their engage- 
ments, left unpunished the attacks of the Corps-francs. The alliance of the Catholics 
was designated the Sonderbund. 

The Radical ——— of the Diet, in defiance of the law, proclaimed the alliance of the 
Catholics illegal, raised a revolutionary army, of which they confided the command to 
General Dufour, and invaded the Catholic cantons. The canton of Friburg was the 
first attacked and the first overrun. There was some resistance at Lucerne, and then 
all was finished. Justice and liberty were overpowered; iniquity and despotism tri- 
umphed. The first care of the conquerors was to establish Radical governments; these 
governments were composed of a Council of State, and of a Great Council; the first is 
the executive power, the second the legislative power. ' 

These governments, which did not hold their powers from the free will of their fellow- 
citizens, but were imposed by the Federal bayonets, that is, by strangers to the canton, 
wrote out a constitution according to their caprice, and in virtue of which they still 
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govern. This constitution has never been submitted to the sanction of the people; the 
people have even refused to go to the partial elections which took — after its promul- 

tion, because, in order to vote, it was necessary to take the oath to the constitution, 
and this oath would have been considered as a sort of adhesion to the work of some re- 
probate children of Socialism. 

Scarcely were the Radicals installed when they commenced their persecutions and 
spoliations. Thus the monks and nuns were brutally expelled, and the Radicals appro- 
priated to themselves their property. The most honorable people were exiled, and their 
estates amerced with fines so considerable that they were equivalent to a confiscation. 

Sometime after Mgr. Marilley was cast into prison in the fort of Chillon, afterwards 
condemned to an exile which still continues. Several measures essentially Socialistic, 
such as obligatory instruction, were taken by this handful of Radicals. In a word, the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the canton of Friburg have seen all sorts of calamities fall 
upon them. 

The people of Friburg remain faithful down to this day to religion and to the prin- 
ciples of order. But they only suffer with impatience the odious yoke which impious 
and deeply revolutionary men press heavily upon them, 

Therefore have they in several renewed attempts essayed to recover their liberty. 
They would long ago have triumphed if the Radicals were abandoned to their own forces; 
but at the least stirring the Federal troops invade the canton; from whence it follows 
that it is impossible for the Friburgians to concert among themselves the means of pro- 
tection. 

Now, we ought to add that several important persons have always counselled to have 
recourse to pacific means; they do not believe that the revolutionaries predominating 
in the Federal Council of Berne, the central power of the Confederation, it can be pos- 
sible for the people of Friburg to obtain justice by arms. 

Tt was rt see 9 their influence that the demonstration of Posieux was made in 1852. 
We know in what that manifestation consisted: of 20,000 voters which the canton 
reckons, 17 to 18,000 met at Posieux to protest against the government, to demand its 
change, and the modification of that constitntion which has been imposed on the people 
in defiance of their sovereignty. 

If the Radicals had any honesty they would have withdrawn before that imposing 
demonstration. They did nothing of the sort. All they did was to make some promises; 
afterwards they continued their system of oppression. 

The wishes of the people who met at Posieux were carried-before the Assembly of 
Berne, which is aeae in the new system inaugurated in 1848 to dojustice to the popu- 
lations of the several cantons. But Radicalism overruling in that body, we were not 
therefore astonished to learn that the wishes of the Friburgians were unheeded in it. 

This, therefore, is the situation of Friburg:—The Radicals, thrust upon it by the 
Federal bayonets, have the power in their hands; they form only a very small minority; 
they are irreligious and socialists; they govern by terror; they openly persecute religion; 
they ruin the canton by all sorts of imposts. 

Jn these several grounds they are profoundly re ulsive to the population, who, on 
their parts, remain faithful to all the principles of order. 

The population have proved by petitions, and by the demonstration of Posieux, that 
= are all but unanimous in rejecting the political system at present in force. 

hey have a right to be heard since the sovereignty of the people is the principle of 
government. 

They have exhausted every legal way to obtain justice, and that justice has been con- 
stantly and everywhere refused them. 

Is it astonishing that their patience fails them, and that they essay to reconquer by 
arms their independence and their liberty? 

The news from Friburg is, each day, more deplorable. The radical party, who, 
although in a minority in the country, is now in power, commit acts of vengeance 
which the late events do not authorize. 

A particular correspondence informs us that the curé of Torny, guilty of having fol- 
lowed his parishoners in order to administer the last sacrament to the insurgents mortally 
wounded, has been condemned to twenty-five years in irons by the council of war. 

Germany.—A very serious dispute has arisen between the Catholics and the govern- 
ments of Wurtemberg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Electorale, 
and the Duchy of Nassau. These governments influenced and guided by a-sentiment 
of defiance against the Catholic Church, a few weeks ago, took such measures as destroy 
essentially the Apostolical jurisdiction of the Bishops. They arrogate a supremacy 
over episcopal authority. According to the tenor of the prescriptions in question, the 
examination of the clergy, the mission of priests, changing them from one charge to 
another, the disciplinary punishments which ecclesiastical authority may impose upon 
delinquents, are to be all controlled by the ministerial pleasure. 
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The Archbishop of Friburg, and the Bishops of Rottenburg, Fulda, and Mayence 
have protested, in virtue of their rights, against the arbitrary measures of which we 
have spoken. These illustrious prelates, in referring to their memorial of March, 185], 
and to their protestation of February, 1852, both of which they renew, declare that they 
oppose, with all their energies the encroachments of their respective governments. But 
while they give evidence of their faith, and protest in this resistance against every thing 
that would interfere with the faith and general discipline of the Church, they do not for- 
get to manifest their unshaken fidelity to their sovereigns. It is couched in language 
worthy of Apostolic times.—Veu Nationel de Metz. 

Deatus.—At the Ursuline Convent, New Orleans, April 19th, Sister St. Angelica, 
aged fifty-eight years, thirty-six of which she has passed in the religious life. 

At New Orleans, April 23d, Rev. Edward D’Hauco, pastor of St. Joseph’s church 
in that city, aged 46 years. He wasa native of Belgium, and had exercised the ministry 
about twenty years, during which he was remarkable for his zeal and disinterestedness, 

At Detroit, Michigan, on the 3d_of May, Rev. Michael E. Shawe, aged about sixty 
years. Deceased was a native of England, and had served with marked distinction in 
the British army during the continental war. Having embraced the ecclesiastical state, 
he came to this country with the late Bishop Bruté, and was for some years a zealous 
missionary in Indiana. Afterwards, he went to Detroit, where of late he acted as pastor 
of the Cathedral. Mr. Shawe was distinguished for his zeal and oratorical powers. On 
the 30th of April, while on his way to officiate at the opening of a church at Conner’s 
Creek, his horse took fright, and he was thrown from his carriage, sustaining so much 
injury by the accident that it resulted fatally. 

At the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Chicago, May 10th, Sister Josephine (Kin- 
sella) sister of the Very Rev. President of the University of St. Mary’s. 





WE publish with “ee the following article from the Boston Pilot, as embodying 
the views with which we entered upon the publication of the Metropolitan. We know 
not who the writer is, but we tender to him our thanks for having unsolicitedly placed 
the — of our periodical in its true light before the public. From the announcement 
on the second page of cover, it will be seen that;no effort will be spared, to render the 
work useful to the more educated as well as to the less informed among the Catholic 
readers, and to furnish monthly an amount of matter more than proportionate to the 
price of subscription. 

*¢ Mr. Eprror :—i feel and have always felt that nothing will or can tend to elevate the position of Irish- 
men and of Catholics in this country, more than the great and powerful aid which can be rendered us b 
a Catholic literature, in the language of our country: its effects already have been of incalculable me | 
yet I feel that we have not such a literature as our own people demand for their immediate and direct use, 
much less that, which the inquisitive of those who differ from us, in vain, oftentimes, seek after. 

“The Catholic newspaper press of our country is undoubtedly doing a vast amount of labor for the objects 
to which it specially devotes itself. It is, however, but in its infancy both as to extent and influence, 
though so firmly based that daily its power will i to that position in the affairs of our country as to 
benefit those who are not of us, as well as those to whom it is particularly devoted. 

“The newspaper press however, has its particular and arduous part to perform ; through it we expect to 
be informed weekly, of all matters specially ing and beneficial which may have occurred in any 
and every part of the Catholic world, the previous seven days. To inform us of these things and forewarn 
us of other things, is a task for the Catholic press of this country, which causes me oftentimes to wonder 
= it is performed so well. It, however, has its reward in the able and earnest support it so richly 

eserves. 

“We have too the pen and produce of that man’s mind, who stands at the head of Catholic literature on 
this continent ; whose ability and industry sheds lustre upon the Church and her doctrines ; whose work 
is as necessary, beneficial, and fruitful to Catholicity as is the four seasons in which it appears necessary 
and beneficial to mother earth. I speak of ‘ Brownson’s Quarterly Review.’ 

‘- But the newspaper press, with its laborious and never ending duties, and the Quarterly with its mas- 
terly ability and theological vastness, will naturally suggest a hing better adapted to that class which 
doubtless constitute the intelligent or reading class of the people, those who may not be versed in theology 
sufficient to fathom a Brownson and who desire to have something more substantial and more lasting, than 
the —? hasty and pithy newspaper intelligence, without which however literature would be a mere 
nothing. 

“ Entertaining these views in regard to the Catholic literature of the day, and the great necessity of its 
- increase, as well also to bespeak for it the hearty co-operation and material support of all 
Catholics, I cannot conclude without acknowledging with what pleasure I hailed the announcement and 
aeeee of what proves to be a very able work, the ‘ Metropolitan Magazine,’ published at Baltimore 

y Murphy & Co. *This work, though yet but an interesting stranger to us—(but four No’s having yet 
appeared) has taken the advance step in catering to that class of readers to whom I alluded above. And 
though we are told that it is not all it will be, yet if it continues what it is, it will deserve a continuation 
of that support, which I am informed has already been extended towards it, even more than was looked 
for; that its career will be a successful one, let us all hope. SLIGO. 

Boston, May 9, 1853. 

“ Sx1¢o0 will have perceived that we copied from the Metropolitan an explanation of certain matters re- 
ferred to - f us in our notices of that publication. The answer was in good temper and taste. It, and the 
remarks of several of our cotemporaries, convinced us that the Metropolitan should have not only a fair, 
but a generous trial. We would like to see it aim higher, but perhaps, if it did, it would lose all. Mean- 
while it improves with every number, and we do not doubt that if Catholics give proper encouragement, it 
will be in time all that its best friends could wish. At any rate, its courteous explanation has satisfied our 
doubts, and we cordially recommend the Metropolitan to all Catholics who can afford to pay the small 
sum charged for a copy.”’ 

















